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ABSTRACT 

This report analyzes the incidence of learning 
disabilities among individuals in Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
and other employment training programs and the i^aact of these 
learning disabilities on programmatic apprc^ches to functional 
literacy assessment and training. The report examines the proportion 
of target individuals liKely to be learning disabled (LD) , the state 
of the art for testing and assessing adults to identify learning 
disabilities, the state of the art with respect to providing basic 
and occupational skills instruction to learning-disabled persons, and 
local and national level actions needad to ensure that 
learning-disabled persons eligible for ei^loyment and training 
programs are properly served. The report concludes that 15 to 23 
percent of JTPA Title II partici{«nts may l» LD and 25 to 40 percent 
of other federal employment training participants may be LD. To 
diagnose the disability, comprehensive procedures are available which 
must be administered and interpreted by experienced, specially 
training professionals. Reccanmendations include combining basic 
skills instruction with functional occupational Skill instruction and 
avoiding arbitrary referral of persons with low reading skills to 
possibly inappropriate remediation programs. Appendixes describe 
studies estimating literacy and functional literate and studies 
estimating the LD population. A list of learning disability subtypes, 
informal learning disability checklists, resources for providing 
instruction to LD adults, and guidelines for providing work-related 
training to LD persons are also provided. (Approximately 100 
references) (JDD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The employment problems of individuals who are functionally illiterate or deflcient in 
basic skills has recently become a policy conorm in the Administration and in Congress. A 
related concern is that a substantial number of functionally Illiterate or basic skills deficient 
perso is may. In fact, be learning disabled. If a substantial proportion of persons in Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and other employment and training programs who haxe been 
Identified as functionally illiterate are learning disabled. It may be necessary to reconsider 
programmatic approaches to assessment and training. 

Since there are no current statistics on the learning disabled population in employment 
and training programs » estimates of the proportion of employment and training participants 
who might be learning disabled were developed in this study by extrapolating from what is 
known about: (a) i>ersons who are functionally illiferate, and (b) persons who are learning 
disabled. In addition, this report includes a discussion of the current state of knowledge 
regarding assessing and training adults with learning disabilities. 



what proportion of inpividuals eligible for employ ment. 
kduca'non and training program s are lik e ly 1 0 be learn li^g 
Disabled ? ~ — — ^ 

There is evidence of a high incidence of learning disabilities and functional illiteracy 
among the economically disadvantaged populatic^n. Depending on which of several 
definitions are used. 20 to 29 percent of economically-disadvaniaged adults may be 
functionally illiterate. Adult basic ctliication (ABE> is the t^nly major program about which 
there is any infomiation imi the nufuber uf K-arniitg disabled panicipanis: non empirical 
studies suggest that between 50 and 80 |>crten{ of ABK students (general!} reading below ihe 
fifth or seventh grade level) are probably learning disabletl. Gi\en this apptirently high 
incidence of learning disabilities among "pmn a-aders" and given Ihe proportion of 



pBi1id{>ants in various programs who are icnown to have reading levels below the seventh 
grade level. It is estimated that approximately: 

o 15 to 23 percent of all JTPA Title II A participants may bs learning disabled (50 to 
80 percent of those identified as reading below the seventh grade level), and 

o 25 to 40 peiwnt of all adults on Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC) 
and in the Job Opportunities ami Basic Skills (JOBS) Program may be learning 
disabled. 



WHAT IS THE CURRENT STATE OF THE ART FOR TESTING AND ASSESSING 
ADULTS IN ORDER TO 10KN t IFV i HE PRESENCE 0¥ LEARNING mSCTnOTlES? 

There are numerous tools available for identifying learning disabilites. ranging from 
informal checklists to more formal and comprehensive diagnostic packages. 

informal checklists are quick. inexpen.ilw and can be administered by a lay person to 
preliminarily screen a person for the possible presence of a learning disability. Formal 
diagnostic procedures range from paper and pencil tests which take about an hour to 
complete and can be administered by a non-professional; to costly comprehensive batteries 
which can take several days to complete and must be conducted by specially-trained 
professionals. Caution must be taken to assure that assessments are conducted and 
interpreted correctly. This means that although counselors and staff in employment and 
training programs may be able to screen for learning disabilities, they should not conduct the 
indepth assessments, but rather refer clients to professional clinicians for complete diagnosis 
of learning disabilities. 

WHAT IS THE CURREN f STATE OF THE ART WITH RESPECT TO PROVIDING 
BASIC AND OCCUPAnONAL SKILLS INSl'RUCI'iON 10 LEARNING DISCTTEP 
PERSONS? 



In the educational field, there is a broad body of knowledge about teaching learning 
disabled persons. Much of the knowledge originated with efforts to teach learning disabled 



children at the elementary and secondary level, but has recently been ^pted for teaching 
learning disabled adults as well. Although there is very little published infomiaiion about 
how to provide occupational slulls training to learning disabled persons, many of the 
instructional techniques originally developed for children are now alsK) being applied in the 
training setting. These techniques include (a) helping the individual to understand his/her 
disabilhy and leam compensatory strategies that can be applied in school and at work to 
overcome the disability, and (b) using non-traditional instructional methods such as un timed 
tests, verbal and video rather than written manuals, repitltion and review, and one-on-onc 
teaching. 

Most of the written material on work-related training for adults with learning disabiliUes 
has been developed only recently, by the vocational rehabilitation community, in part because 
federal guidelines in the early 1980s required state and local vocational rehabilitation 
programs to include learning disabilities as a condition qualifying a person for services. 

Infomial discussions with a few JTPA administrators suggest that the JTPA system may 
not be specincally assessing for learning disabilities or designing training programs for this 
population, although it is likely that a large number of "poor rewKng" JTPA participants are 
learning disabled. 



WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO ENS URE THAT LEARNING DISABLED Pg^jSONS 
SERVED? 



The review conducted in this study suggests a few recommendations for both local 
program operators and national policy makers. The local level recommendations focus un 
ways programs can make modest changes giv'en that a large number of their participanis are 
evidently learning disabled. The national level recommendations focus on filling the existing 
gaps in knowledge. 
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At the If^l level: 



o 



o 



o 



k P msinictional st rategies into job s^h trainin£ and o re- 
cmptoyyi itv components, stnoe a mrp^ p"«.pnr>{^^ ^ vif^ ^^.^^ 

reading oeiow ine seventh grade level may be learning disabled, even if a 
program does not routinely screen for learning disabilities, it would make sense to 
integrate into group components some of the simpler instrtictional techniques 
(e.g.. small groups video and verbal material rather than just written manimls 
vcftml and uniimed tests) that work well for learning disabled persons. 

Com bin e basic skills instruction with functional occupational skill Instru ction, 
^nimg aisawed persons beneiii from a training progfam that iniegiates basic 
education (e.g., reading and math) with applied functional skill development 
(e.g.. dencal or machinist trainmg). Such training can be done In a traditional 
classroom ^ting (e.g., including functional workplace applications in basic 

"?fK *^?"'^>-. ^" a yocaiional training setting (e.g.. t^hing basic 
skills along with vocational training, adapting reading and math to the 
occupational training curnculum). or in a workplace setting on the job. 

Avoid arbitrar y referral of persons with low reading skills to possibly 
inappropnate remeoiation programs. Many JTPA^nH inftgy;^p,>^V ^fer 

^iSTf^ J ^^^^ ^^^r^"'^ education programs. HoWr. one 

reason for the high drop-out rate from traditional ABE programs may be that the 
Classes are not designed to accommodate the learning disabled. It seems that ABE 
administrators are also becoming more aware of the problems of the learning 
disabled adult, but until specific ABE programs are developed, jTPA and JOBS 
programs should adopt some of the inexpensive quick screens to identify adults 
who may possibly be learning disabled ainl refer them to programs^W for 
hat population {e.g.. in-depth assessment and/or training programs for the 
learning disabled are offered through vocational rehabilitation and community 
college programs). ^ 

At the national level; 

POL officials sh o uld gysider the establishment of an interagency wor kgro»n nn 
^imi^disgDi^^ I he group could mclude representative Imm J T PA. ^ 
vocationarrenabilitation. adult education. JOBS, and vocational education The 

^ * M T'^'^T? "^"""'f^ ^"'P*^^^ <i"a«»y of seivices to the adult 
leaming-disabled population, A coordinated federal agency effort at sharing 

knowledge and experiences could encourage the development of integrated policy 
guidelines for the %'arious programs, joint research, and technical assfsrance. ^ 

POL should review the need for the a Departmental re^^t^arrh and technical 

assistance agenda to ex a mine the teaming disabled ponnm^ .m,^ ^^..^t 

practices tor serMng them , including: — - 

a. Research on the size and charaderisti^ of the learning disabled population. 

b. Studies to examine different cniplo>ment -related problems and service needs 
for subgroups wiihin the learning disabled population (e.g.. older adult«i 
versus teenagers and voung adults). 
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IV 
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Review of various assessment tools and development of a tedwical assistance 
package for use by program operators. 

Research on the current practice and extent of services for leamtog disabled 
adults by JTPA, JOBS, vocational rehabilitation, community colleges and 
other entities. Once more knowledge Ims been mrumalated. It would be 
useful to conduct studies to (a) i<temlfy and document exemplary service 
models and (b) establish pilot or demonstration projects. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



The employment problems of individijals who are functionally ilHterale-or twsic 
skills deficient-has recently become a policy concern in the Administration and in 
Congress. Hie establishment of workplace Uieracy grants and Increased funding for 
adult basic education in the Depaitment of education, the explicit hiclusion of literacy 
trainmg in the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) Program, recent vocational 
education amendments, and proposed amendments to the Job Training I^rtnenhip Act 
(JTPA) Program introduced in 1990 all attest to the concerns about inadequate basic 
skills in the working age population. Congressional debate and Department of Labor 
(DOL) changes to the JTPA system continue to place greater emphasis on basic skills 
assessment mni remediation. 

A related concern of JTPA and other employment and training programs is that a 
substantial number of functionally illiterate or basic skills deficient individuals may, in 
fact, be learning disabled. In general: 

"The term learning disability has been used to describe a variety of problems in 
acquiring, storing, and/or retrieving information. The learning disabled person 
has difficulty talung information in through his/her senses and proce^ing that 
Information accurately to the bi^in." * 

Many learning disabled persons are of average or above average intelllgem^, but 
their disability may lead to behavioral, emotional, academic, or employment difficulties. 
Although an individual's learning disabilities cannot be eliminated or cured, they can be 
overcome to allow the person to live productively. 

If a substantial proportion of the persons In JTPA or crther training ami education 
programs who have been identified as functionally illiterate are, in fact, learning 



1/ Nancie Payne, "The Basics: Understanding Learning Disabilities. Definitions, 
Symptoms and Manifestations'' . Olympia, Washington: Payne Associates, Undated. 
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disabled, it may be necessary to reconsider programinatic approaches to assessment and 
training. 

Thus» the Department of Labor is interested in estimates of the proportion of 
persons in the functionally illiterate population who arc, in fact, laming disabled as well 
as estimates of those persons eligible for employment and training programs who are 
likely to be learning disabled. The Department is also interested in the extent of 
knowledge and expertise with respect to diagnosing (i.e., testing and a^essing) learning 
disabilities and providing basic and occupational sMIls instruction to the leammg 
disabled. 

This report addresses the following questions: 

1 . To what extern is the working age population Identified as "functionally 
Illiterate" in fact, learning disaWed? What proportion of Individuals 
eligible for employment and training programs are teaming disabled? 

2. What is the current state of the art for identifying and serving learning 
disabled adults, specifically (a) testing and assessing to identify teaming 
d^ilities. and (b) providing basic and occupational skills instruction? 
What are the gaps in knowledge? 

3. What short- and long-term policy, re^rch, and programmatic 
rwommendations caii be made to ensure that learning disabled persons 
eligible for employment and training programs are properly served? 

Chapter I! provides estimates of the functionally illfterate and teaming disabled 
population. Chapter III discusses the methods of testing and assessment to identify 
learning disabilities in adults, as well as the state of the art with respect to providing 
basic and occupational skills training to learning disabled adults. Chapter IV presents 
policy implications and recommendations, based on the above findings, for serving 
learning disabled persons in employmeni and training programs. 



II. FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY AND LEARNING DISABILITIES: 
DEHNITIONS AND POPULATIONS 



SUMMARY: There are no sources of information about the number of learning disabled 
persons eligible for employment and training programs. However, rough 
estimates can be made based on what is known about the functionalty-tniterate 
population, the learning disabled population, and employment and training 
program participants. 

Depending on the definition used, betwwn 4 and 19 percent of the total adult 
population Is functionally Illiterate. The corresponding estimate for Black, 
Hispanic and economically disadvantaged ^ults is higner; between 20 to 29 
percent of that population Is estimated to be functionally illiterate. About 5 to 

10 percent of the general population Is learning disabled, with the vast 
majorit)[ of disabilities being related to reading. There Is also evidence that 
economically disadvantaged persons have a higher incidence of learning 
disabilities because of tlKlr susceptibility to some Influencing factors such as 
pre<natai malnutrition, maternal substance abuse, low birth weight and 
premature birth. Some estimates suggest that as many as 50 to 80 percent of 
illiterate or "poor reading" adults in adult basic eduoUion and literacv 
programs (many of whom are also economically disadvantaged) may be 
learning disabled. 

Combining this information with what is known about the reading level of 
clients in various programs, it is possible that 15 to 23 percent ot JTPA Title 

11 participants (i.e., 50 to 80 percent of those with reading levels below the 
seventh grade level at program entry) may be learning dialed, and 25 to 40 
percent of all AFDC adults and JOBS participants may be teaming disabled. 



A. Introduction 



The purpose of this chapter is to provide estimates of the extent to which adults 
eligible for JTPA and other education and employment and training programs normally 
identified as "functionally illiterate" are. in fact, learning disabled. Since there is very 
little existing data directly related to this issue, it is necessary to: 



o estimate the size, or proportion, of the adult working age |-K»pu1atit>rt 
identified as "functionally illiterate". 

0 estimate the incidence of teaming disabilities among the adult 
working age population, and 



0 extrapolate from the above to estimate of the proportion of 
Individuals eligible for partidi^tion in employment and training 
programs likely to be learning disabled. 

Figure II. I illustrates the populations examined for this paper. The shaded portion 
~ the area of interest for the Department of Labor and other training and eduction 
entities -- represents the extent to which those functionally illiterate persons eligible to 
participate in employment and training programs may actually be learning disabled. 

The concepts of ftinctional illiteracy (also referred to as basic skills deficiency) and 
teaming disability are the subject of considerable controversy in the research literature, 
and the estimates of the population affected by each problem spm a broad range due 
largely to the fact that the meaning and usage of each term is continually evolving. The 
term functional illiteracy contains an element which changes over time - technological 
advances and other societal changes Increase the daily requirements for adult living. 
Learning disabilities have only recently been the subject of intense research; thus 
definitions and estimates of the incidences arc continuously evolving. 

The next two sections discuss functional illiteracy and learning disabilities in terms 
of (a) definitional variations and (b) population estimates. The fmal section in the 
chapter uses this information to make Inferences about the proportion of the population 
eligible for employment and training programs that may be learning disabled. 

B. Functionai UUteracy 

1. Peflnitional Issues 

There is no clear consensus on the definition of functional illiteracy, nor on the 
distinction between literacy and functional literacy. 
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Rgure 11.1 

SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF POPULATION OVERLAP 




iMt^id, iMUTting disabled 
poputeitfc^ efl^bto for 
empioyrmnt md trainif^ programs 



The need to develop standard definitions is well-recognized. For example, the 
Educational Testing Service, which will conduct The National Adult Literacy Survey in 
i992 under contract from the National Center for Education Statistics, has convened a 
"Literacy Definition Committee" whose lesponsibility is to "define literacy and to build 
on the evolving knowledge about the nature of literacy in our society. " ^ 

The term functional literacy is often (and increasingly) used interchangeably with 
the term literacy, even though they have tr^itionally hiKi rather distinct meanings. 
Literacy refers to the ability to read at a simple level, while funaional literacy refen to 
the ability to read, write, and compute with the functional competence needed to meet 
the requirements for adult living. Examples of these requirements for adult living range 
from the ability to read classified ads in a newspai^r to the abilhy to determine the 
amount of interest charged on a bank loan. 

In fact, over time "literacy" has increasingly been defined in "functionar terms. 
For instance, although no information is yet available from the Literacy Definition 
Committee, the ctMnmiltee is likely to define literacy in a functional context. 
Congressional legislation proposed in the House and Senate also would require 
development of definitions of literacy, and both bills define literacy in terns of skills 
needed to function in society or the economy.^ 

The distinctions, though, are complicated by the fact that literacy has generally been 
defined by rather standardized educational measures of competency (e.g.. reading or 
educational attainment), while functional literacy, particularly recently, is based on the 



1/ Educational Testing Service. "National Adult Literacy Survey " briKhure. Princeton. New 
Jersey. 1990. 

21 U.S. Senate Bill S. 1310. "National Literacy Ac! of 1989." and Proposed House Bill 
H.R. 51 15, Literacy for All Americans Act of 1990." 
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integration of multiple competencies (e.g., using printed material that requires both 
reading and math skills) that correlate with minimally-acceptable levels of functioning. 

To date, at least four different basic concepts of literacy have been used to define 
the term and estimate the population: 

o Ability to Read and Write 

o Level of Educational Attainment 

o Grade Level Equivalent of Reading or Math Skills 

o Level of Englii^ Language Comprehension, 
Literacy, then, has generally been based on factors that can be tested or measured. 
Over the years, two developments in literacy are important to consider. First, the level 
of competency .hat is equated with literacy has increasal. In the 1960s, a person 
reading at the fourth or fifth grade level was considered literate. Since the mid-1970s, a 
sixth to eighth gr»Je level has more commonly been uscd.^ Most recently, the 
Department of Education and the Department of Health and Human Services have agreed 
that basic skills competency or literacy for the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 
program is defined as the ability to read at the 8.9 grade le\el (i.e.. the level of the 
average student in the third quarter of eighth grade).^ One proposed literacy bill in the 
House of Representatives in 1990 also defined functional literacy as "at least eighth 
grade level functioning in reading, writing, comprehension, and computation."^ 



3/ George E, Marsh 11 and Barrie Jo Price. Methods fo r Teaching the Mild ly liandicappal. 
Chapter II. St. Louis. Missouri: The C.V. Moshy Co.. 1980. 

4/ U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Family Support Administration. 
Federal Regulations for the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) rrogram. 
1990. 

5/ H.R. 5115 
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Unlike literacy, which has been primarily defined in teims of educational measures, 

functional literacy Is defined along at least two different dimensions, each incorporating 

competency on multiple skills: 

o Requirements for Adult Living (e.g.. communication, computation, 
problem-solving, consumer economics) 

o Ability to Use Printed Material (e.g., prose, document utilization, and 
quantitative computation) 

The first dimefision of functlwial literacy came from resewch associate with the 
Adult Perfbrmance Level (APL) projects In the early 1970s, which produced the eariiest 
efforts to measure the skills required for daily economic and social life.^ Currently, the 
research being conducted under the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) is generally recognized as producing the most comprehensive measures of 
functional literacy, based on the "ability to use printed material.*^ Both the APL and 
NAEP suggest that functional literacy requires a higher level of competency and skills 
than literacy. But neither provide ways to translate the competency levels to educational 
or grade level achievement, presumably because educators feel that such comparisons arc 
Inappropriate given the multiple skills being measured. 

Thus, although literacy and functional literacy refer to rather distinct concepts, the 
terms and their measures are increasingly used interchangeably. 

2. Estimates of the Functionaily-initeratc Population 

Given the many different ways that literacy and functional literacy have been 
defined, it is not surprising that there are various estimates of the illiterate, or 



6/ Donald Fischer. Functhnal Literacy an d the Schools. Washington. DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1978. 

7/ Irwin S. Kirsch and Ann Jungeblut. Literacy: Profiles of America's Young Adults , 
Princeton. New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1986. 
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functionally illUcmte population, Table II. I summarizes the defmiiions and estimates 
from several major studies. While there may be others, the studies presented here are 
those most often referred to in the literature and in discussions with literacy experts. 
The studies are briefly described in Appendix A. 

The general problem related to estimating the illiterate or functionally illiterate 
population is that the simplest measures which fwilHtate generalization to the entire 
population (e.g.. level of educational attainment) are widely recognized as poor 
indicators of both literacy and functional Hterscy, while the more sophisticated measures 
of functional literacy (e.g.. NAEP's prose, document, and quantitative literacy) have not 
yet been applied to a representative sample of the U.S. adult population. 

As indicated in Table 11. 1, the estimates range from .3% (NAEP's functional 
illiteracy as it relates to processing information from documents) and .6% (illiteracy as it 
relates to the self-reported ability to read and write) to 19% (functional illiteracy as it 
relates to APL's requirements for aduU living) and 24.4% (illiteracy as it relates to level 
of educational attainment). Excluding these high and low extremes, though, the 
estimates of the functionally illiterate adult population ranges from 4 percent to 19 
percent. 

There is evidence, as noted in Table 11. 1, that the rate of illiteracy is higher for 
minorities and for economically disadvantaged persons, although it is recognized that 
some of the estimates may be overstated because of possible cultural biases in traditional 
testing methods. The 1980 study by NORC using the Armed Forces Qualifying Test 
(AFQT). for example, found that 7 percent of all youth between the ages of 18 and 23 
would not qualify for military service because of their low test scores. But 26 perccni <»l 
Blacks and 20 percent of Hispanics would not qualify, compared to only 3 percent o\ 
whites. Similarly. NAEP found that just over 80 percent of 18-23 year olds can rcod at 
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the eighth grade level or better, bu. that 71 percent of Hispanies and only 53 percent of 
Blacks can r^d at this minimum level. 

The i^ttem is similar for the economically disadvantaged. Recent DOL statistics 
from the JTPA-Job Training Quarterly Su,^ (JTQS) and die JTPA-Job Training Annual 
Status Report (JASR) indicate that 29 percent of the Title U-A terminees (nearly all are 
economically disadvantaged and about half are minorities) were reading below the 
seventh grade level at the time they entered the program.^ Also, an ETS study of 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) in the Work Incentive 
Program (primarily women whose youngest child is six or older) found that about half 
were reading below the 8-9 grade level.^ 

Regardless of the reason (e.g.. cultural biases in testing or lack of equal educational 
opportunity), all formal reports show higher rates of illiteracy for minorities and 
economically disadvantaged persons. Although it is not possible to present an accurate 
estimate, based on the studies in Table 11. 1 it is possible that between 20 and 29 perecnt 
of Blacks. Hispanics. and economically disadvantaged wiuits might be functionally 
illiterate, compared to 4 to 19 pcrcem of the total adult population as stated above. 

Thus, a broad range of estimates is available on the rates of literacy and functional 
literacy, which provide some understanding of the extent of functional illiteracy among 
persons eligible to participate in employment and training programs. 



8/ U.S. Depanmem of Ubor. Division of Performance Management and 

"JTPA Title II.A and III Enrollments and Terminations During Program Year iy»5 
(July 1988-June 1989)," Washington. D.C.. February 1990. 

9/ Marlene Goodison. Testing Utcracy Levels in the WIN Pomilatky, Final Report. 
Princeton. New Jersey: Educational Testing Service. Marcn i982. 
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C. Learning PisabUUies 



As with estimating the fimctionaily-iliiteFBte population, it is also difficult to 
estimate the learning-disabled ^It populaticm. Before addresdng tl^ extent of learning 
disabilities in employment and training programs, a bridP disctmsion of laming 
disabilities in general is presented, including estimates of the general population. 

1. Definitfonal Issues 

This section provides a brief introduction to teaming disabilities (LD), its definition, 
and some of the difficulties associated with the tsm and its application. It covers the 
following four subtopics: 

o Problems in defining the term "learning disability* 

o Definitions of learning disability 

o Adults and LDs 

o Types of learning disabitities 

Problms in Defining the Term ^'Lcaming IHsaMItly'' 

Just as there are difficulties in defining the concept of "functional Illiteracy," there 
are also several complications associated with the definition of the term "teaming 
disability. " These problems arise from a variety of f«:tors, ii^udhig the relative newness 
of the field itself, the diversity of the discif^ines intere^ in the field, and the difficulty of 
measuring the degree and even the exist^ice of the disability. Currently, the temi 
"learning disabtlity" has no universally agreed upon definition, a hindrance which has 
seriously impeded research and dialogue about the condition. It is important to consider 
(he limitations of the existing definitions of LD. as these shortcomings directly affect not 
only the size and precision of the estimates of the prevalence of LD. but also affect the 
Implications which can be drawn from them. The followtng. then, are some of the most 
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serious challenges which LD invesiigalore face in trying to come up with a woridng 
deftniiion of LD adequate for the purposes of research, diagnosis, and treatment. 

Newness of the Field s The very concept of LD b quite new, dating back only to the 
early 1960s. The condition has acquired significant media attention and scientific research 
interest since then, and it is now recognized by medical, psychological, and educational 
personnel, if perhaps under somewhat different guises. As is the case with any evolving 
field, the recency of LD awareness has resulted in the cominual development and 
modification of the definitions, manifestations, potential causes, and treatments for the 
condition as more has been learned over time. The LD field is sUII very much in flux, 
which means that the definition of LD is still maturing. This, in turn, suggests that 
comparisons across time of the LD population are meaningless because the composition of 
the population classified as LD is likely to have changed as the definition changed. 

Diversity of Disciplines Interested In LD . Several specialty professions are 
interested in the LD field. They include (but are not limited to) medicine, psychology, and 
education. Because each of these disciplines tends to have it? own distinct terminology, 
research methodology, and aims, it is difficult to develop a single definition which 
accomplishes the objectives of each discipline in a manne. which is relevant to all. As one 
author notes, "no one definition of learning disabilities can meet the respective 
requirements of such diverse fields as education, psychology, medicine, and psychiatry. "^^ 
As a result of the disparate needs and interests of these groups, several definitions for LD 
have evolved, none of whidi has received widespread acceptance by all fields. 



10/ Howard S. Adelman and Linda Taylor. "The Problems of Definition and piffereniiaiion 
and the Need for a Classification Schema." Journal of Learning Disabilities . Vol. 19, 
no. 9. 514. November, 198t). 
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Variability in Pcfining/Measiiring LP Tems . LD is gerorally ddined on the basis 
of its primary symptom: a substantial discrepancy between the academic achievement and 
the intellectual ability of an individual of average or superior Intelligence, for which there 
is no apparent underiying physical basis (such as sensory impairment). While this 
definition makes intuitive sense, it is not easy to implement. Concepts such as "ability/ 
"achievement/ and "average" can be measured on any one of a number of tests and 
s«^es. and different practitioners tend to use different measurements according to their 
needs and preferences. This variability among LD researchers leads to controversy over 
and inconsistency among the definitions and diagnoses of LD. 

This problem of inconsistent definition and measurement becomes readily apparent 
with an example. Since most definitions of LD include (explicitly or implicitly) (I) a 
measure of ability, (2) a measure of achievement, and (3) a determination of the magnitude 
of the difierencc between measures I and 2 necessary to constitute a "discrepancy," 
variations between definitions on any of these three components couW potentially result in 
the diagnosis of very diflerent LD populations. Thus, if, to be considered learning 
disabled, an individual's level of achievement must be. say, 80% or less of his/her ability 
(on some hypothetical scale), then a greater number of people would be cwisidered 
learning disabled than if the cutoff were at 75%. Because there is not consensus 
concerning the appropriate measures of ability, achievement, and the difference between 
the two. populaUons judged to be learning disabled under different definitions are not 
necessarily comparable. 

Inability to Observe LPs . Most LD definitions presume that LPs arc disorders of 
the central nervous system which result In a discrepancy between ability and achievement. 
The LPs themselves cannot be either observed or directly measured. Instead. LPs are 
diagnosed through the indirect measurement of their primary symptom: by measuring 
ability and achievement, looking for a discrepancy between them, and ruling out other 
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potential causes of the discrepancy. The use of such indirect meamires allows for both 
controversy over the appropriateness of the measure as well as for potential inaccuracy of 
the mMSure Itself. A coroUary to the inability to directly observe LDs is the uncertainty 
over the causes of LD. Without being able to observe and study LDs directly, it is difficult 
to determine all the factors which may influence the development of an LD. As Newill et 
al. note. 



There is no known simple explanation as to why a person 
has a learning disability.... The lltersture generaliv supports 
the notion that no specific etiological ageib can be 
identified in the vast majority oflU>) cases. The high 
number of cases of "unknown causes'* no doubt reflects the 
current l«:k of sophistication in the measuren^t of 
neurological status and/or genetic transfernil. * ^ 



The following are some of the contributing fiwtors to LD which have been suggested: 



o Genetic Defects 

o Endocrine Gland Disfunction 

o Pre-Natat Malnutrition 

o Obstetrii^ Complicatl(His 

o Maternal Substance Abuse 

o Chronic Illness 

o Lead Poisoning 

o Brain Damage or Dysfunction 

o Accidents 

o Toxins 



The current lack of knowledge about the etiology of LDs is especially unfortunate as it 
thwarts potential efforts at prevention. 



1 1/ Barry H. Newill, Charles H. Goj^ette and Thomas W. Fogarty, "Diagnosis and Assessment 
of the Adult with Speciffc Learning Disabtlilles,* Journal of Rehabilitation . 
April/May/June. 1984. p. 36. 

12/ Newill, et al, p. 36. 
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Various Types of Specific Learning DisabUities , The population diagnosed as 
"learning disabled" is extremely heterogeneous; it is a "group of individuals who differ 
with reference to symptoms, caases, current performance, and prognosis."'^ This 
helenjgeneity suggests that there are actually several types of LD, rather than one uniform 
condition. Unfortunately, LD researchers have not agreed upon a standard classification 
scheme. On the grossest level of distinction, LDs can affect reading, writing, language, 
and/or mathematical abilities. Several authors in the LD field have proposed means of 
subdividing LD impairments, but the finer the distinctions between specific types of LD 
become, the less agreement there is about the category. 

Thus, like the definition of LD itself, the classification schemas of LD subtypes suffer 
from a lack of both operational criteria and universal acceptance. Several typologies for 
classifying learning disability subtypes have been developed, including one by Dale Brown 
of the President s Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities and another by 
the Department of Health and Human Services. The typology developed by Dale Brown is 
highly detailed and focuses on the ways in which learning disabilities affect the daily 
activities of the learning disabled person (See Appendix C. Learning Disability Subtypes). 
Ilic fypoltjgy developed by the Department of Health and Human Services is found in 
Section 315 of the International Classification of Diseases (ICD) codes. These codes, used 
for insurance reimbursement purposes, characterize learning disabilities in broader, more 
clinical term.s. (See Appendix D. ICD-9 Codes for Learning Disabilities). Despite the 
current inability to precisely identify learning disability subtypes, however, there does seem 
to be general agreement that the majority of learning disabilities are reeling-related. As 
G. Reid Lyon noted, "although learning disabilities can affect the development of skills 



13/ Howard S. Adelman and Linda Taylor, pp. 514-520. 
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relevant to listening, speaking, writing, and mathemaiics, 60% to 80% of the LD 
population manifest primarily deficits in reading, decoding or comprehension skills. 



Various Definitions of Lcarnins Disability 

Given the range of expert theories and practices discussed above, it is not surprisin,^ 
that there are various general definitions of "'earning disabilities" for policy purposes. 

The definition of learning disability employed by the federal government is provided 
in U.S. Public Law 94-142. the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. This 
is the definition used by public school systems to identify children in need of special 
education services. This definition is as follows: 



"Specific learning disability" means a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using language, spoken or written, 
which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spll. or to do mathematical 
calculations. The term includes such conditions as 
peueptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
lerm does not include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, of mental retardation, of emotional disturbance, 
or of emironmental. cultural, or economic 
disadvantage."'^ 



In 1981. The National Joint Committee for Learning Disabilities (NJCLD), a 
committee comprised of several professional organizations interested in LDs, began with 
the federal definition as a starting point in coming up with its own definition. The NJCLD 
definition is one of the few definitions of LD which does not assume that persons with LD 



14/ G. Reid Lvon and Risucci. S. "Classification of Learning Disabilities." In Kenneth A. 
Kavale. ed.. Learning Disabilities: State of the Art and Practice . Boston: College Hill 
Pre.ss, 1988. 

15/ Susan A. Vogel. "Special Considerations in the Development of Models with Learning 
Disabilities.: in Larry B. Silwr, ed.. The Assessment of Learning Disabilities: Preschool 
Through Adulthood , p. 114. Boston: Little. Brown, and Company. 1989. 
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must be of average or superior intelligence: i.e., this dcfiniiion allows for the occurrence of 
LD along with "other handicapping conditions. 



Learning disabilities is a generic tenn ttert refers to a 
'^^^ff ^"P disorders manifested by significant 
difriculties in the inquisition and use of h*st«iing. speaking, 
reading, writing, reasonine. or maih^atical abilities. 
These disorders are intrinsic to the indfviduat and presumed 
to be due to central nervous system dysfunction. Even 
though a learning disability may occur concomltmtly with 
other handicapping conditions (e.g., sensory Impairment, 
mental retardation, social and enmtional disturbance) or 
environmental influeroes (e.g., cultural differences. 
Insufficient/inappropriate Instruction, psydiogenic fiK^tors), 
it is not the direct result of those conditions or 
influences. * ' 

In 1984 the Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities (ACLD) 
proposed a definition which placed a greater emphasis on the non-academic effects of LD 
than had previous definiticms, and stressed the fact that LDs are chronic and lifelong 
conditions. This definition states: 

Specific Learning Disabilities is a chronic condition of 
presumed neurological origin which ^ectively interferes 
with the development, im^ration, and/or demonstration of 
verbal and/or nonverbal abilities. Specific Learning 
Disabilities exist as a distinct handiawjping condition in the 
presence of average to superior intelligence, adequate 
sensory and motor systems, and adequate learning 
opportunities. The condition varies in its manifestations 
and in degree of severity. Throughout life the condition 
can affect self-^teem, education, vocaUon. socialization, 
and/or daily living activities. **> 



^c^*^^,'^*?"*E"^'^'c^"„*"'^^ ^ a"** adults with EtlucaHonal Semcc 

Associates in Wichita Fa^ls. Texas. stronRly advocates this position. Based on her 
expenences in LD remediation, she has found that LDs are a condition entirely distinct 
Jrom intellectual ability, and are present in individuals of all levels of intelligence 
She notes that the co-occurrence of an LD and a low IQ compounds the difficulty of 
learning. (Personal communication with Dorothy Montgomery.) 

17/ Vogel, p. 114. 
18/ Vogel, p. 114-115. 
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The above (tefinitions include Utt!e or no reference to the challenges which LDs can 
pose to an employee on the job. The Vocational Rehabilitation Center (VRC) of Allegheny 
County. Inc.. provided a definition of learning disabilities in 1981 designed to underscore 
the challenge which a learning disd>ility can present to employment opportunities: 



Individuals with SU> are those individuals who have a 
disorder In one or more of the centra! nervous system 
processes invoWing perceiving, undo^standhig. and/or using 
concepts through verbal (spk^ or written lansuage) or 
non-verbal means. This disortter manifests itsdf with 
difficulties in one or more of the following areas: 
attention, reasoning, memory, communicating, reading, 
writing, spelling, caiculalion, coordination, social 
competence, and emotional maturity. These disorders may 
constitute, in an adult, an employment handicap. 



These defmitions arc tniemted lo describe LDs as they affect both children and 
adults; they are very genf rai. and tend not to specifically address the concerns faced by the 
adult with LD, which are considered below. 



Adults and Learning Disabilities 

Since interest in LD largely grew out of an attempt to explain apparent under- 
w:hievcment in childhood »:ademic performance, the LD field has historically concentrated 
primarily on UDs In childhood. As the field has matured, however, and as the fiist LD 
children diagnosed have moved into adulthood, ilrcre has been a surge of interest in adults 
with LD. Learning disabilities in adulthood are exhibited in life events more often than in 
academic situations such as provided in the classroom. Manifestations of LDs in adulthood 
may Include: 



Not being able to make appropriate choices and decisions: 
(2) not utilizing strategies such as checking things out with 
people, and monitoring one's own performance: (3) not 
being able to transfer learning from one activity to the 



19/ Vogel, p. 115. 
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n«xt: (4) not being able to break tasks into small parts; and 
(5) not choosing a successful work context.... Unrecognized 
learning disabilities in young mluithood may interfere with 
the primary life tasks of adults as choosing and 
beginning employment, marriage, and family support. 

It is still unclear to what extent childhood LDs are retained in adulthood, although 
most researchers agree that LDs are not simply outgrown. While It appears that many 
individuals with ID are able to function adequately by learning to work with or around 
their U>s, these processes of adaptation are not fully understood. Most authors agree, 
however, that the adult ID population, by virtue of employment, marital, and familial 
responsibilities, has a different set of educational, training, and counseling needs from the 
childhood population, and that instructional and treahnent materials designed for children 
are seldom appropriate for (he adult LD population. Fortunately, increasing amounts of 
research are being conducted spedficaliy on the adult LD population, as noted in the 
following section and the next chapter. 

2. Estimates of the Population; Prevalence of Learning Disabilities 

As noted above, a universally-accepted definition of LDs is not available, nor are 
most existing definitions practical for diagnostic purposes. Furthermore, nearly all of the 
research that estimates the learning disabled population has thus far focused on children, 
although it seems appropriate to assume that learning disabilities are permanent and carry 
over Into adulthood. Therefore, it is difficult to obtain estimates of the prevalence of 
learning disabilities, and any compilation of research results will produce a wide range of 
estimates. As noted in Table II. 2, estimates of the pre\'alence of LD cunenily available 
range from as low as 2 percent to as high as 40 percent of the population. Our best 



20/ John W. Hill. "Unrecognized Learning Disabilities in Adulthood: Implications for Adult 
Education." Paper presented at (he Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Mental Deficiency. 1984. 
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e^mate is that the incidence of LD in the general population is in the 5 to 10 percent 
range. Most estimates cluster around this range and this was the estimate of the 
Interagency Committee on Learning Disabilities in its 1987 report to Congress. (Appendix 
B summarizes the studies presented in Table n.2.)2l The Committee conducted a review 
of available LD prevalence research and concluded that 



In the absence of good prevalence data, the Committee believes 
that 5 percent lo 10 percent is a reasonable estimate of the 
percentage of persons affected by learning disabilities. It is dear 
that prevalence is somewhat higher among soctoeconomically 
disaavaniajged populations, and higher in males than in 
females.2* 



In fact while it is dtfTicult to determine the causes of LDs. several studies have shown 
that LDs are clearly associated with several socioeconomic, demographic, and genetic 
factors. One of the most convincing of these studies, due to its extensive examination of 
various characteristics (over 300 antecedent variables were tested for associations with LDs) 
and large sample size {close to 30.000 children) is that conducted by Nichols and Chen in 
1981 . Their frndtngs suggest that learning disabilities are associated with the following:23 



I . Demographic and maternal variables 

o Large family size 

o Frequent changes in residence 



21/ Some authors have suggested that the prc%'alence of LDs are currently being overestimated; 
(for example, see Kenneth A. Kavale. Learning Disabilities: State of the Art and 
Practice , p. 2) they suggest that the term is being misused by anxious parents to 
explain the academic under-achievemenl of the cnildren because they believe that 
"learning disability" sounds better than "slow." "dumb." or "unmotivated." 
Currently, there is little evidence to support this assertion. 

22/ Interagency Committee on Learning Disabilities. "Learning Disabilities: A Report to the 
U.S. Congress." Washington D.C.: Department of Health and Human Services. 
August 1987. 

23/ Paul L. Nichols and Ta-Chuan Chen. Mini mal Brain Dysfunction . Hillsdale. NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates. 1981. 
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0 Low socioeconomic status 
o Retarded younecr siblings 
o Receipt of pubTtc assistance 

2. Pregnancy and delivery variables 

o Lack of prenatal visits during pregnancy 
o Hospitalizations during pregnancy 

3. Childhood variables 

o Snwdl head circumference 
o Low IQ 

o Right-left identification 

In addition, as indicated in Table IL3. LDs vary by sex and race. Males and blacks 
are more likely to be learning disabled than females and whites. Nidiols and Chen point 
out, however, that once socioeconomic variables are controlled for, blacks arc no more 
likely to be learning disabled than whites: in fact, whites are at slightly higher risk for LD. 

Further confirmation of the association between LD and socioeconomic status is 
suggested by a National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention survey 
which found that 36 percent of all juvenile delinquents, a group disproportionately made 
up of persons from lower income famines, were learning disabled. This and the 
Nichols and Chen study suggest that racial differences in LD prevalence rates are artifacts 
of differing socioeconomic circumstances: because blacks are disproportionately represented 
among the economically disadvantaged, they are also disproportionately represented among 
the LD population. 

Because of the definitional problems associated with the diagnosis of learning 
disabilities, and the consequent inability to compare prevalence studies which use different 
definitions, it is impossible to come up with a single estimate of the prevalence of learning 



24/ Dunivant, Noel. "The Relationship between Learning Disabilities and Juvenile 
Delinquency." Washington. D.C.: National Institute fot Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. US Department of Justice. June 1982. 
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Table il.3 

PREVALENCE OF LDS BY SEX AND RACE 
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disabilities in the general population. However, it is possible to produce a range 
estimate, and based upon the studies presented above, we believe a rrasonable range of 
the prevalence of LDs to be between 5 and 10 percent of the general population. 

D. Estimates of the U»niing Disabled Population 
in Employment and i raiiUng Programs 

As already noted, there is very limited information about the actual extent of 
teaming disabilities in the adult population eligible for employment, education, or 
training programs. However, based on the preceding two sections, estimates from a few 
published sources, and professional judgement by experts, rough estimates can be made 
of the proportion of persons in \'arious programs who may be learning disabled. 

One author suggests that although only about 10 percent of all persons are dyslexic, 
the rate is at least twice as high among "poor readers" who might enter an ^ult literacy 
program: thirty or even 50 percent of those persons might have this most prevalent 
learning disability.25 Another author suggests that as many as 80 percent of persons in 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs (generally persons reading tjelow the eighth 
grade level) may be learning dlsabled.^^ Another preliminary study estimates that about 
70 percent of illiterate adults are learning disabled. This range estimate is consistent 
with opinions expressed by experts contacted for this paper. 



25/ Carolyn Buell Kidder. "Dyslexia and Adult Illiteracy." The Tutoring Network Exchange 
of Hingham Mass.. cited in The Lantern Newsletter of the Landmark School in 
Prides Crossing, Mass. Spring 1988 issue. 

26/ G.Y. Travis. "An Adult Educator Views Learning Disabilities." Adult Literacy and Basic 
Education , vol. 3. pp. 85-92 

27/ Laura Peltz Weisel. based on preliminary research for doctoral dissertation. 
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Based on these nonempirical estimates, and the infomiation presented in the 
preceding sections, it is possible that between 50 and 80 percent of all iHiterate or "pwr 
reading" adults are learning disabled. This suggests the following: 

o 15 to 23 percent of all Title II A TTPA temiinees (50 to 90 percent of the 29 
percent who reportedly read below the seventh grade level at program entry) 
may be learning disabled 

0 25 to 40 percent of all AFDC «lults (50 to 80 percent of the 50 percent who 
rcportedlyread below the eighth grade levd) may be learning disabled 

o 50 to 80 percent of all wlults In ABE remedial programs may be learning 
disabled. 

The following chapter discusses strate^es (methods and costs) for identifying 
learning disabled adults and providing remedial education and vocaUonal training 
services to them. 
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ni. IDENTIFYING AND SERVING 
LEARNING DISABUEB ADULTS 



SUMMARY: There are a number of fonnal and infbmml instmnwnts that can he used to 
assess leanung disabilities in adults. Infonnal screens or checkiists, n^y of 
which are free, can be used to ^t a quick sense of whether a person might 
have a ieaniing disability. To wrtually assess or dii^iose the disability, 
thou^, compr^iensive procedures (e.g., paper ami pencil tests, computerized 
packages, behaviorBl observations) are available which must be administered 
and interpreted by experienced, specially-trained professl<mals. Although 
there are many known assessment instruments, there is no directory or guide 
to tediniqu^ speciSlcaHy for assessing learning disabilities in idults. 

Much is known al>out remediating the basic educational skills of learning 
disabled persons, particularly reading skills. This knowledge developed first 
for te^hing learning disabled diildren and has recently been adapted for 
teaching leamins di^ed adults. Much less is known about providing 
occupauonal skifls training to learning disabled adults; vocational education, 
special education, vocational rehabilitation and JTPA programs have only 
recently t>egun to address this i^ue. The growing body of knowledge 
(primarily developed by vocational rehabilitation professionals) consists of 
guldelmes that can be used in training classes, and draws from techniques 
used to teach basic skills to learning disabled persons. 



A. Introduction 



This chapter briefly discusses the extent to which there are established methods and 
available information about how to serve learning disabled adults in employment-related 
training and education programs. The discussion is not meant to provide an exhaustive 
inventory of strategics. Rather it provides an overview of the areas for which there are 
available tools, the current gaps in knowledge, and the range of costs associated with various 
strategies. 

The first section discusses assessment and testing, and the second addresses basic skills 
remediation and occupational training. 




B. Identifying Learning Disabted Adults 

This section is divided into the following four parts: 

o Why assess for LD? 

o informal screens for LD 

o Formal tests for LD 

o Guidelines/principles of assessment for LD 

I- Why assess for LP? 

Setting up systems to diagnose learning disabilities is not a simple task^ and it can 
potentially be costly and time-consuming as well. Consequently, it is important to 
enumerate the purposes of undertaking assessments. 

Although it may appear obvious, it should noted that not everyone needs to be 
assessed for LDs. Presumably, one would only test for LDs if an individual demonstrates 
significant difficulty with basic academic skills. For individuals who have little or no 
difficulty in reading, writing, and perfonning mathematical calculations, there Is no reason 
to test for LDs. Only for those who do not perform well on measures of aptitude, such as 
basic literacy assessments. Is it meaningful to determine whether or not these difficulties 
are due to a learning disability. 

For individuals who do have trouble with basic academic tasks, it is crucial to 
determine whether the problems are LD-njlated for one of two purposes: to ensure that the 
individual is served appropriately if he or she will be served by the employment and 
training program, or to refer the individual to the appropriate agency if he or she will not 
be served by the employment and training program. 

Se^Ting the Individual Appropriately 

If the individual is going to be served by an employment and training program, then 
that agency must know about the inUividuars special needs in order to respond to ihem. 
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By assessing the individual for LDs, the agency can: first, deieimine that the individual has 
special needs which should be addressed, and second, better understand those needs and 
how to meet them. Accurate assessment is of extreme impon^nce in the remediation of 
learning disabilities. Failure to assess for LDs will often result in inappropriate instruction 
for the individual with ID. For example, by not taking an individual's learning disability 
into account and placing that individual in the regular training program, the individual will 
be exposed to the same learning strategies which have already proven unsuccessful 
throughout the individuars prior acwJemtc efforts; a program which most likely will 
continue to be ineffective. Assessing for LDs allows the individual's particular learning 
needs to be identified, so that instruction can be tailored specifically to those needs. 

Referring the Individual to an Appropriate Agency 

If the employment and training program which the individual approaches for 
assistance is not equipped to remediate LDs, or is only partially equipped to do so. then it 
is important for the agency to recognize this when considering the appropriate service 
strategy. By assessing the individual for LDs, the agency will be able to recognize that the 
individual might need to be referred elsewhere for appropriate services, and if so, 
determine on the basis of the assessment the appropriate agency to which to refer the 
individual. In cases where the agency is only partially equipped to remediate the LD, a 
joint service delivery strategy (e.g., JTPA and vocational rehabilitation). The ultimate 
decision must be made by each individual agency, based upon the resources which it has 
available, and whether or not these resources are adequate to supply the specific training 
required by LD individuals. One consideration when undertaking the assessment of LD in 
an individual is to what use the information will be put if the individual has a learning 
disability. Joviia Ross-Gordon cautions that individuals should not Ik indiscriminately 
tested for LD; rather that individuals should he tested only if a diagnosis of LD will sene a 
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positive function, such as deiermining eltgihttity for resources availahle to 
remediate the LD. Ross-Gordon notes that: 

If there is one caveat in the assessment of adults with 
learning disabilities, it might be that assessment is useful to 
the extent that U orovides a means for helping the adult to 
live more funy.^*^ 

Assessment for LD in previously untested adults is most useful as part of an overall process 
through which the indt\idual is assisted in setting attainable goals for his or her 
professional and personal development. 

2. Informal Screens for LD 

ITiere are scvx'ral simple checklists which are available to screen individuals for 
potential learning disabilities. (Three such checklists are provided in Appendix E.) 
Informal LD checklists have several advantages: they arc free* they take only a small 
amount of time to administer (about half an hour each), they are simple to use, and they 
can be administered by a lay person. However, it is extremely important to note that these 
checklists are not assessment tools; they are intended only to indicate that LDs might exist, 
and that further testing should be conducted. 

The checklists pnnide a number of symptoms or behaviors which individuals with 
LDs often exhibit against which to compare the individual being screened. The comparison 
between the checklist symptoms and the behavior of the individual can be made 
inconspicuiuisly by the vocational counselor during an interview with the individual client. 
(Stx* Tabic III. I lor a S!iggested interview approach.) If the comparison between the 



28/ Ross-Gordon. Jovita M.. "Adults With Learning Disabilities: An Overview for the Adult 
Educator." ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. Career, and Vocational Education, 1989. 
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Table Hi.l 




LD INTERVIEW APPROACH 




The foKowinfl gu^elinw are suggested for structures the interview envrronrnent 


1. 


BeMin»«n active OstBlMf. The teaming dlMbleda<<ult is often itfWng you the dtagnosm. Exhibit a keen 
. ^ ^ • ^^ '^ «.;j4 t^^^j^^M^Ln^ Aftt4 {of thA indivfldii^ tell or her own stofv. H ts Imooftdnt to t<nd 
<Kil ^ha! the atfuft cof«»d«rs to be inifx^lant Do nc^ Intemjpf, however, do not encourage t ambling and 
keep the aduh on the track 


2. 


Ask qiieattena ami eficft tetermatloii m a watm, noiv threatenfng, non-jucfgmentel way. 


X 


Remain semMve U> touchy" i^aaa. Communicate that you realize certain thtngs are hard to discuss. 


4. 


Remember Iha informatten yeu read in flw flte. Remembering means you care 


S. 


Reapofid to the aduH's l*ett«9« «• 


9, 


8e tnm^ and lioneat 


7. 


ftoepact ^iflcNmlMfy. 


ft. 


Keep In ttdnd lha ^irpoae of «ta imanrlew and tnte^afa the tnformatkm aa you go Vou are not 

i^^^sm* ^AAiAfiA^ infArmnfiAn but Qattems of how th6 Ind^fdual has been functlonino. 


9. 


Hefrant ttom maiifng oevwo™ wr 




Do not cut the adult off because he or el^ is not following yMf order of ohoson questions. 


11. 


Do not make a gtmrantee you cannot keep, i e.. sufe that everyrthing will be fine " {Can you be sure 
of that?) 


12. 


Refrain from uff&dng eduoattonal jargon. 


ra. 


R«#rein frAin eekimi oiMfiftens that VOU couid Mt ohfe m oxpkHtation fof askinii. 


14. 


RefraSn from pTaylng "junior shrtok.** Couf^Hng is not your purpose. 


18. 


Refrain from appoarbiQ shocked by anythii^. 


16. 


Refre^ from blaming, comtemning, or Jumping to conchislons* 


17. 


Refrain from appearing autfiorltathre. 


18. 


Refrain from becoming Impatient. 


19. 


Refrain from comparing your personal experiences to what the adult is saying Ht$ or her problem 
IS uniQue. 


20. 


Appear we^ w^Mkz^ and handle aN forma and/or papers Inconsplcuouely. 




Table liKl 
(continued) 
LD INTERVIEW APPROACH 



Listed be^ow are some miggeftled questions for use m Interyle^ng an adult who may be learnmg disabled 

1 , Why donl yM expJein in your own wonte some of the ways teaming Has been difficult for you? 

2. Do these teaming i^obtema affect areas ottter than acadamlc teamlns? For instance, ho«ir does th^ 
probfem affect you on your Job? 

9« Wl^ are aonrn things you fiave dona to get around some of these pr^iems? 

4* When teachers gai^ you difftoult tasks in Softool, hOMr dM you hmdto tfiat sItiMitlon? 

5. Do you feel the teaming probfem interferes in your making sfai^ ralatiomhips (I.e., work. Intimate, 
friend)? Mow? 

6* Describe your temify's response to y<Mif nlng problems, 

7. Describe what you tttink are your strengtfis, 

8. Where do you see yourself ten years from now? 

9. What do you think would help you reach your goals? 
to. Describe sonnrane who has been a s«^>port In your life. 



From Hoy. Chcti A and G^egg. K> Ncei *Appfatsal nnd Assessment of Leernmg Disabilrties, Including a Special 
Bibliography * Acade^ntc Assessment and Rem^iation of Adults with L^arnmp DM&abtMies A fiesoufce S^r*e;^ to/ AduH Bs^c 
Education Teechefs Spon%of0<i t>y ihe Geofg»d State Dept c* Education. Atianta. Adult and Communfty Educntfon unit 




checklist symptoms and the indlviduars behavior indicates that the individual does exhibit a 
majority of the symptoms, then that suggests thai the individual might have a learning 
disability, and that formal assessments should be used to determine if this is the case. It is 
not accurate to conclude that if the individual exhibits a majority* or even all, of the 
symptoms that he or she has a learning disability. Checklists are best used to reduce the 
size of the population to be formally tested for LDs by eliminating those from the ^o-be- 
tested" pool that manifest few or none of the LD symptoms. Resources can thus be 
conserved by spending money to test only those most likely to have a learning disability. 

3. Formal Tests for LD 

Assuming that an informal checklist for LDs has been applied to an individual, there 
are two paths which can be taken: if the individual demonstrates few or none of the LD 
symptoms indicated on the checklist, then further assessment is not required, and the 
individual can begin to receive appropriate training, based on his or her current skill level. 
Howe\'er. if the individual does manifest many of the LD symptoms, then further, more 
comprehensive assessment for LDs is appropriate. In this case, formal assessments of LDs 
can be administered. 

Foraial assessments of learning disabilities range from pencil and paper tests which 
take about an hour, can be administered by non-professionals, and are relatively 
inexpensive: to comprehensive batteries whidf can take several days, require trained 
professionals, and cost upwards of several thousand dollars. Some of the more widely 
cited tests, their functions, and their costs are listed in Table 111.2. 

Tests range from as little as under $1 to as high as ox-^r $1 .000 per person, with the 
majority of the tests costing between $2 and $7 per pei^on. based on purchasing a 
complete kit with 25 response sheets. 
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Tabid lli.2 

TESTS USED IN THE ASSESSMENT OF LEARNING DISABIUTIES 



1 TEST 


MEA8URES 


TIME 
REQi^REO 


COST 


1 $C€rie - Revised (WAiS-F^ 


aurny 


75 minutos 


$ 175.(^ complete set 
of materials (25 
resjiK^nse sheets) 


Halstead-Reitan 

NeitfX)p^cf%^ogical Te^ Batteiy 
for Aduits 




Varies 


$ 1,106,00 complete 
set of materials 


1 Inventories (CSEI) 


Setf-^aem 


15 nnnutes 


S 410.75 (X)fnDlete set 
Qi mtferiais (25 
response sheets) 


1 Wkje-Rar^ Achto>«ment Test -- 
1 Revfeed (WRAT-R> 


Atsdsrnic 
acttievemem 


SK) minutes 


S 5S.(K) cc^DietB SGt 
of materials (25 
response sheets) 


Woodcock'Uc^tns(^ 
Psychoeducationat Battety 
(WJPE8) 


CoQnitfve 

s^ityand 

schoi^k! 


Varies 


S 125.00 comoi^e set 
of materials 


Peabody Picture Vocabulaiy 
Test - Revised (PPVT-R) 


Verbal at>lity . 


N/A 


$ 35.75 complete set 
materials 


Qray Oral Reading Tests ~ 
Revised (QORT-R) 


Oral reading 


20 ' 30 minutes 


$ 63.00 complete set 
of materials (25 
response sheets) 


ESL/Literacy Scale (ELS) 


Reada^ 
ability/ Titeracy 


15 - 20 minutes 


$ 17.50 complete set 
oit materisto (25 
respor^ sheets) 


Test of Adutt Baste Education 
(TABE) 


Academic 
achievement 


^ -200 minutes 


About $ 2.00 per 
person 


Adutt Basic Learning 
Examtnation (ABLE) 


Academic 
achfevement 


130- 175 minutes 


Alsout $ 1.50 per 
person 
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It should be noted that no one of these tests alone is adequate to assess for learning 
disabilities. For example, shice a learning disability is possible when there is a discrepancy 
between ability and achievement, both ability and achievement tests must be administered. 
In addition, if such a discrepancy exists, that individual &lso would need to be tested for 
potential physical dysfunction, such as poor vision or hearing, to rule out the possibility 
that the discrepancy is due to sensory impairment. Such m* iical assessments would 
require physician testing. 

In order to arrive at a formal diagnosis of LDs. an extremely comprehensive and 
extensive assessment process is n^ressary. A recommended approach for LD diagnosis is 
presented in the next section, "guidelines/principles of assessment for LD." 

4. Guidelines/principles of Assessment for LD 

A comprehensive assessment for LDs is a very lengthy and cosily process. This is 
primarily due to the fact that LDs can only be assessed indirectly, and many other 
diagnoses must be ruled out. As Newill. el al. suggest for xwational rehabilitation 
programs. 

Because of the numerous complexities and varied manifestations of the 
disat>i{ity, definitional differences and varied professional opinions regarding 
specific learning disabilities, it is necessary to obtain as much information from 
as many sounss as possible when assessing the presence, nature and scope of 
the disorder. 

They recommend that the counselor conduct a preliminary assessment in conjunction with 
formal diagnostic procedures, as detailed in Table 111.3. The assessment approach which 
Newill et al. suggest requires considerable time and involvement from several types of 
professionals: medical clinicians, psychologists, and vocational counselors, among oiIkma 



29/ Barry H. Ne%\ill. Charles H. Goyette and Thomas W. Fogerty. "Diagnosis and 

Treatment of the Adult with Specific Learning Disabilities." Journal of Rehabilitation. 
April 1984. ^ 
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Tabfe t».3 



SUGGESTED LD ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE 
(NEWIIX,ETAL) 



t. Preltminafy AsMssnMnt 

A. Ctfem History: examptes of areas thai shouw b« reviowd wtthin aertlons are pro^^ 

1. Pnitily Background and Dyfumiea 

- Hlsbiy of teamfne dia^ii^ Jn famBy 

- Current ram% o^nposl^ 

~ R^aft»whip b«we«i pfrents and client 

2. Medical infonimtlOA 

- Umiw «ife of fSiystelaViaking indication 
. ~ UniAuai Snesses, acdc^ms. surgar^ 

- Dfficuffias with aicor»l or drugs 

3. rnterpofaomf FiHWtionii^ 

- Filandship pasams 

- >nt»«;t^ vi^ <^spos&B sax 

- Easa of mm^ ffimb 

4. Pay^totogical Funcfiontng 

~ TreaUTWtt fof f^^d^ogteeri problama 

- Faaflf^ at IttfBftofity 

- Ant^ociid bar^viofs 

8. Edticatfonti Biffifigroiind 

- Lavets and typa of education (speciai education or regular education) 

- Repeated grenijes 

- Attitudes »w«id s(tfxx^ 
& Vocattonal History 

" Cuirertt mnptoynm sta^ 

- Hlstoiy of fraqusnt job cfwngas 

- Relaiiorwhip between handicap and vocational aiccess 

a Behavforai Observations. A conscious effort to attend to the diem will reveal valuable 
ii*?m»ilon relative to the cfient's: 

1. Conuminfcatlon Abilities 

2. Intofperaonal Style 

3. Lavais of Attention 

4. CogititiveAbUlttes 

5. Emotional Maturity 



& Probleffl-Solvlng »yte 



C. 



SctiOfri Records. The vocational rehabilitation counselor should request- 
1. A complete transcript 
Z fruits of formal testing 

3. OSMrlption of ai^ special education service received 

4. incldtttce of behavior pr<Maiems 

Once this inform^ion is obtained, the counseior should iook for the foilowing patterns 
1. Lower performance on achievement tests than expected from IQ scores 
History of specific learning problems dating from the primary grades 
Placement In speciai education closes (any information availabie} 
Behavioral notes indicating peer imeraction problems (either aggressiveness or 



a 

4. 
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Table tU.3 
(conttnued) 

SUGGESTED LD ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE 
(NEWILL, ET AL) 



II. {Formal IMaonosHc Proceduiw 

A MedieatABsessineitt. Tlw metfcaJ asseMment * vleiwd as an essantiai com 

^8 saves to b«h: l)kl«itfy any phy^ 
S^^^^cSS ll^ng pa^k and 2) Idantify any P»^^^^f^ 
^J'^^^^iIS^ lha te^ng dlaat>»ity. The medical asaassment ^ould .Klude 
the follovring two components: 

1. Medical H^fy 

2. Compralwwrve Medteal Examination 

B. PaycSwIOBlcaVEducattonal Examination. At minimum, the psychologtst snould 

tottowfng tnfonnatk»i: 

- FuH scale IQ 

- VtttMd ar^ p«fomtance iQ's 

~ Sut}scaia scores fof each vert)al and peff omrnnca measure 

- intefpfrtatlon dl test profile 
Z tndlviduti ai^wrement 

- word recognition (dacotfing) 

- RMdif^ ccMTiprehenston 

Mathematics 
-SpeSng 

The test should provide the foBowing Information: 

- OrKto lev^ for each «auevffltner« area 

- Standard score for each achievemem area (vifhen avaiiaDie) 

-Discus^ of discrepancy (tf any) t»iween aaiievwent results and aptitude 
3. Measure <rfpefsoft8l»y functioning. The test smniid provide the foliovinng 
inftxmatlon: 

- pfeMnce/aba«Tce <rf «n<^«ial dysfurwtkx^ 
Signlflcanco of emottona! problems (psychotlc/neurcsic) 

- RetatlonaWp betw»n emotlaial problems and SU> 

C vocational Asaeafflnent The vocaaional assessmert should coretet of four components: 
1. imormal ascertainment of dlenfa vocational ^ 
Z Prellrolnwydetermlftailton of cnert'a vocational aptitude and 
3. Formal vocational aptitude and wcattenallntereat testing 
4 Otegnortic vocational evafciallon {assessments which provide ci«ntv»rth hands-on 

experiences in a variety of iot> simulations 



From: Sany H. tg^fl. Charles H. Ooyette. and Thomas W, Fogarty. (Apr.t/May/ June. 1984) -Oiagnosm and Assessment 
of th0 Adult <»ith Specific Lsarrttf>g Dtsabilitie* ' JQuf-»a< of Rehabititation. 



The battery of tests and interviews which they recommend is not only ttme-consuming, but 
extremely expensive as well. In addition, the interpretation of such a voluminous 
collection of data requires extensive experience with, and substantial knowledge of. IDs. 

Without doubt, such a comprehensive evaluation is not appropriate for all 
employment and training programs. Implementing such a system would Involve a 
substantial commitment, in terms of time, program orientation, and human and fmanciai 
resources. Rather than attempt to initiate such an approach, it may be more feasible to 
either contract out for LD assessment services, or consult with an experienced LD clinician 
in designing a more realistic assessment program. 

C. lostnictional and TraSninij Strategies 
for Learning UisaWcd Adults 

Once identified, persons with learning disabilities may need basic skills remediation 
and\or vocational training. This section describes the state of the art with respect to 
providing basic skills remediation and occupational skills training to learning disabled adults. 
There are specific methods for basic skills remediation, especially for the remediation of 
reading, but no specific methods exist for providing occupational skills training to learning 
disabled persons. Itiere are. however, instructional guidelines that have been developed for 
teaching learning disabled students, including helping them to learn and apply certain 
compensate^ strategies to cope with their disabilities in school or training and in the 
workplace. -'^ These topics are discussed in the following sections. Appendix F provides 
names and addresses of selected organizations to contact for further information about 
providing instruction to learning disabled persons. 



30/ In fact, some learning disabilities experts suggest that the focus of interxention lor the m<»re 
severely learning disabled students should be on the development of problem st»lvjng 
strategies rather than the development of specific skills. From D.D. Deschler. j.B. 
Schumaker, B.K. Lenz. and E. Ellis. "Academic and Cognitive Interventions for LD 
Adolescents: Part 11." Journal of Learning Disabilities. 17. 170 - 179. 1983. 
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Infonnal discussions were heW with several JTPA administrators and service deliverers 
to determine bow JTPA handles persons with learning disabilities. These discussions suggest 
that JTPA programs do not routinely assess for learning disabilities, although administrators 
recognized that many of their participants may be learning disabled. Learning disabled 
JTPA participants are noimally served through regular training programs. It is possible that 
further discussions with local offidals might reveal some special services, but there is no a 
priori reason to surest that separate programs arc necessary. The experiences relayed by 
JTPA administrators arc presented in this section where appropriate. 

1. Basic SkiUs Remediation 

The basic skills deficiencies (e.g., reading, math ami writing) of learning disabled 
persons can be addressed in several ways. Uke non-learning disabled persons, if the 
disability is mild, the basic skills can be directly taught, using standard classroom 
approaches. However, if the disability is severe, the instructional approaches should be 
modified. Without incorporating special mstructional techniques, there is a high likelihood 
that learning disabled persons will become frustrated, fail or drop out of traditional 
classroom programs. Special approaches include (a) understanding a student's learning 
style, (b) combining basic skills instruction with functional applications, and (3) modifying 
teaching methods to accommodate the specific disability. 

Learning Styles and Multi-sensory Teaching Techniques 

Basic skills remediation for learning disabled persons generally involves evaluating <«l 
the . tudem's strengths and weaknesses {learning style) an l then using certain techfiiques 
(instructional approaches) appropriate for that learning f^tyle.-^^ 



31/ Mary Beth Bingham. "Learning Differently: Meeting the Needs of Adults with Learning 

Disabilities." Knoxville: Center for Literacy Studies. University of Tennessee. 
(Footnote 31 Continued on Next Page) 
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The importance of learning style and instructional approach in teaching basic skills to 
learning disabled adults is emphasized in the literature and in discussions with experts. 
Bingham recommends that tutors be cognizant of learning style in order to design an 
appropriate teaching method for learning disabled students, and the Learning Disabilities 
Association of America recommends that instructors gear teaching methods to the learning 
style of the individual student. 32 a discussion with Dr. Carol Dowdy, a Learning 
Disabilities Specialist at the University of Alabama at Birmingham, revealed that, in addition 
to the application of individual strategies toward mastering a given subject, providing basic 
skills InstructiiMi to learning disabled students involves the use of novel teaching practices 
geared to the learning style of the individual student. 

The characterization of learning style is generally based on a professional counselor's 
assessment of how an individual uses the various senses when learning. This is commonly 
referred to as the Visual Auditory Kinesthetic and Taaile (VAKT) characterization: 33 



0 Visual . The visual learner is comfortable with books and graphs. 

Auditory . The auditory learner tends to be a talker, memorizes 
easily, performs poorly on group tests, and tends to have a poor 
perception of time and space. 

0 Kinesthetic . The kinesthetic learner ieams best by moving and 
toucnmg. Number lines for illustrating arithmetical differences, 
and outlines before writing can often help these learners. 

0 Tactile . The tactile l^mer has trouble with one-to-one 

correspondence, rote computing and sequencing at any level. The 
student needs concrete objects for teaming and has dtntculty 
learning abstract symbols. Diagrams and other illustrations can 
help establish associations with numbers and symbols. 



(Footnote 31 Continued from Previous Page) 

November 1989. Some sources, however, do not mention specific instnitttonal 
approaches, rather they recommend that the instructor apply alternative strategies and 
techniques to the student *s learning style. 

32/ Bingham. 1989, and Learning Disabilities Association of America. "Modifying Instruction 
for Students with Uaming Disabilities." January 1990. 

33/ Marsh and Price. 1980. 



Once the individuars strongesi mode of learning has been identified, then certain 
teaching approaches can be implemented. Most instruction of U> students uses 
multlscnsory techntques-coromonly called VAKT techniques-adapted to the individual's 
learning style. For example, the four basic approaches used to teach reading, each of which 
relies on various sensory combinations, are:-^ 

o Phonics Approach . This approach follows the traditbnal concept 
ot leammg the beginning alphabet «>und. then letter 
combinations, digraphs, trlgraphs, phonograms, encoding, 
decoding, sentence structure, spelling rules, learning readmg 
generalizations and writing. 

o Sight Word ApproiK?h . This approach is the tcchnioue of teaching 
and recognizing whole words. The approach relies heavilv on 
visual memoi^ (an ability with which many learning disabled 
adults have difficuhy). 

o W ord Pattern Approach . TTiis approach primarily teaches 

decoding and Is based on the fact that EnsUsh spelling patterns are 
predominantly regular. This technique relies heavily on the ability 
to rhyme endSng sounds, which is a skill which is not developed 
well in many learning disabled adults. This approach is usually 
used as a supplement to another method. 

o Language Ext>erience Approach . This approach combines the 
skills of the other three approaches and puts these skills in a 
context which is relevant and meaningful to the student. 

There arc formal, commercially available instructional manuals which can be used to 
remediate the reading skills of learning disabled persons, and which combine a VAKT or 
other method (e.g., listening tools) applying one or more of the four basic approaches. The 
Orton-Gillingham approach, the Adapted Femald Technique, and the Directed Listening- 
Language Approach (DL-LEA) are three approaches that have been used to develop various 
techniques. For instance, the Femald approach, originally developed in ihc l<?40s. inchKi« 



34/ Manhattan Adult Learning Center. "Project Upgrade on Adult Learning DisabiHues: An 
Update." Washington DC:US Department of Education. Division of Adult Education 
and Literacy. Clearinghouse on Adult Education and Literacy. Undated. Note that 
while these approaches are also used to instruct non-learning disabled stiwlents. the 
descriptions tot each demonstrate their use in instructing the learning disabled student. 
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Staving students trace words until he or she c?n write the word from memory. The trc % 
appix>ach has been adapted by different educators and packaged with teacher manuals. 

Although most formal methods focus on reading, similar multisensory techniques have 
been adapted for teaching malhematic-s (usually informally developed by individual 
instructors). For example, mathematics instruction begins with the manipulation of concrete 
objects to focus on comprehending the problem to be solved before moving on to work with 
mathematical symbols.^^ Another adaptation for teaching mathematics involves having the 
student trace numerals in drill fashion until he or she is able to "feel* the correct version of 
the numeral.^^ The issue of learning style can also be addressed through computer-assisted 
instruction. For example, several organiitaiions have developed computer software which 
allows students to control the method of input <e.g., touch, voice), type of output (e.g., 
graphics text, audio), and pace of instruction.^^ 

Combined Instruction of Basic and Functional Skills 

Thus, there is evidence that the learning disabled can be taught basic skills directly, by 
using VAKT or other methods to learn math and reading. However, some research 
conducted for the v-ocational rehabilitation system in the late 1980s also recommends that 
basic skills be taught to learning disabled persons in "functional" settings, since the 
disability often makes it difficult for the person to apply basic skills in daily situations. ^9 



35/ Unda J. Love. "Learning Together: A Handbook for Teaching Adults with Learning 
Disabilities" Malaspina College. Nanaimo. British Columbia. Canada. 1985. 

36/ Discussion with Dr. Carol Dowdy. 
37/ Love. 1985 

38/ National Support Center for Persons with Disabilities. Resource Guide for Persons With 
Disabilities. Atlanta. Georgia. September 1990. 

39/ 1\ James Hoffmann, et al. "Needs of Learning Disabled Adults." Journal of Learning 

Disabilmes. Vol. 20, No. 1. January 1987; and Ernest F. Steidle. et al. "Research 
(Footnote 39 Continued on Next Page) 
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For example, basic reading, writing and nwth instruction could inclucte prw:lice in 
filling out forms, learning how to not only read but follow written directions, interpret 
transportation schedules, and comprehend bank statements. 

As noted in a later seaion. this functional approach to basic skills instruction may be 
particulariy relevant for learning disabled persons who also have employment difficulties. It 
also suggests techniques that could be incorporated into pre-employment or job search 
training components. 

Accommodating Teaching Techniques 

One of the themes that permeates the literature on learning disabilities is that instructors 
working with learning disabled persons should develop and incorporate into their instruction, 
alternative strategies and techniques that help students with learning disabilities respond to 
(or overcome) their own weaknesses and problems.^^ Such strategies or guidelines appear 
In many articles, reports, books, brochures, and manuals available from a number of 
sources, several of which are noted in Appendix F. Examples of some of the more common 
instructional guidelines include: 

o Break down projects, procedures, concepts into their smallest 
components 

o Provide many opportunities for repetition, review and over- 
learning 

o Allow extra time for testing 

o Make sure the student has acquired one skill before presenting the 
next skill in the sequence of learning tasks. 



(Footnote 39 Continued from Previous Page) 

Report 1 1. Summary and Implications: The Vocational Rehabilitation Needs o\' Adtilfs 
With Learning Disabilities." Research and Demonstration Project for Improving 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Learning Disabled Adults. Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Center, Fishersville. Virginia, May 1986, 

40/ Love, 1985. 
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Such accommotlations are available at most community colleges and many vocational 
schtJols thai have universal entry policies. Some of the more common services for LD 
students tncluile tape recorders, tutoring on how to lake tests, reader services, and note- 
takers. 

These teaching guidelines are rele\'ant not only for basic skills instruction, but. as 
discussed below, for occupational training as well. In addition, students themselves can 
learn these techniques and adopt them as part of their own compensatory strategies for 
teaming and for performing on the job. 

2. Occupational Skills Training 

There is very little published information aboul how lo provide occupational skills 
training lo learning disabled persons. This lack may partly reflect the newness of the entire 
field of learning disabilities as well as the focus to date on serving learning disabled children 
rather than adults. Some knowledge is ckneloping. though, related boin to the needs of LD 
adults am.1 the types of training required to serve them. 

Vocational Needs of Adults 

Scn ice needs will vary among learning di.sabled persons in employment and training 
programs. For example, youth participants who have been previously diagnosed as learning 
disabled may haw received basic skills a*medtation. and may only be in need of vocational 
skills training. Undiagnosed learning disabled youth may need both basic skills remediation 
and <Hrcupati(mal skills training. Older workers with previous workforce experience may 
need remedial basic skills training or wi)rkplacc-bascd remedial training. 

Retvnily. there is some evidence that educati)!-?. and xmational experts arc beginning i.» 
address the general work related needs of learning disahletl adults. Much of the attention 
and research has been in the area of \<Kational rehabilitation, presumably because since 
1981 learning disability is a federally authorized coiulition that cjualifies (»ne lor vocational 
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f^habiiitation services. Although the vocational rehabilitation population may be somewhal 
Uiflerent than the economically disadvantaged population served by JTPA (e.g.. vocational 
rehabilitation program eligibility is not income-based and clients may have other handicaps 
as well as learning disabilities), the experiences are useful to consider. 

One major vocational rehabilitation effort is particularly important: the Research and 
Demonstration Project on Improving Vocational Rehabilitation of Learning Disabled Adults 
at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center in Fishersvllle. Virginia. Begun in the early 
1980s, a main objective of the Wilson R&D project was to examine the needs of the 
learning disabled population in vocational rehabilitation pmgrams. This project produced 
over a dozen reports, many based on sunirys administered to adults with LD, vocational 
rehabilitation service providers and LD advtKates. The surNcys found that the major 
employment-related problems identified by the LD adults themselvtis were (I) difficulty 
filling out job applications, and (2) not knowing where to go to find a job or how to gel job 
training. The service providers agreed that these are serious problems, but they ranked as 
the most serious problem the LD adult *s difficulty following directions and also reported a 
lack of job interNiewing skills.^' 

A separate 1982 survey by the Association for Children and Adults with Learning 
Disabilities also found that LD adults reported a great need for career counselling as well as 
help with reading and math.**^ 

These employment-related needs are particulariy severe for LD adults because these 
persons often also have other difficulties a^sultlng from the LD that are important to success 
in the workplace, including lack of interpersonal skills, low sclf-csiccm and inability to 



41/ The results of the sur\'cys are summarized in Hoffman, et al. "Needs of Learning Disabled 
Adults." Journal of Learning Disabilities . Vol, 20. Number I. January 1987. 

42/ Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities. Newsbriefs . 1982. reported 
preliminary survey results, as cited in Hoffman, et al. 1987. 
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maintain a schedulc.^^ Thus, in addition to specific occupationai training, it may be 
necessary to emphasize the pre-employment, world-of work and job search training 
components of employment and training programs 

Guidelines for Training LP Adults 

There is no evidence that different areas of occupational training should be provided to 
LD adults versus non-LD adults; LD adults can be appropriate candidates for a wide range 
of occupations. But there is considerable evidence that training programs that ;nciude LD 
students should (I) incorporate instructional strategies similar to those described earlier for 
remedial basic education, and (2) focus on helping the student to strengthen his/her own 
compensatory strategies. These principles should, ideally, guide each step of the vocational 
training plan for an LD adult. 

Assessment of AMlity and Interests . Learning disabled persons should choose 
occupations which utilize their strong points and avoid deficit areas: e.g.. persons with 
perceptual motor problems would have difficulty working as a mechanic or bricklayer, and 
persons with a tendency to transpose digits should not be trained as data entry operators. 

Formal methods to help persons clarify job-related abilities and interests are especially 
appropriate for learning disabled persons. These include the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, 
and the Harrington-O'Shea Career Decision-Making System.^^ 

Alternative Instructional Techniques . Discussions with a few SDA administrators 
suggest that, while our estimates indicate that roughly one-fifth of JTPA participants may he 
learning disabled, as mentioned eartier it is not routine for ITPA to identify and pioxulo 



43/ C. Shiro Getst and C. McGrath. "Psychosocial Aspects of the Adult Learning Disabled 
Person in the World of Work: A Vocational Rehabilitation Perspec!!\c." Rehabilitation 
Literature . July- August 1983. 

44/ Ross-Gordon, Jovita M.. 1989. 
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special services for persons with learning disabilities (althougli ii is possible that discussions 
with a larger number of SDAs might prove otherwise). \n general, if JTPA staff "know" a 
person has a severe learning disability, he or she most likely is referred elsewhere (e.g.. to a 
vocational rehabilitation program). In some other cases, it may be possible that some 
program administrator and/or tiaining providers have actualls' unconsciously adjusted their 
programs to belter serve LD adults. 

An example of such alternative training was evident in ih : Rockefeller Foundation's 
Minority Female Single Parent <MFSP) program. In one site in that demonstration, 
participants were experiencing difficulty in vocational training classes, and the curriculum 
was redesigned to accommodate the needs of trainees, specifically in the form of less 
leliance on paper and pencil materials, and more "hands-on" experience. While learning 
disabilities were not specifically mentioned in the project report, it is possible that some of 
the program participants were in fact learning disabled, and that the teaching approach was 
. modified to accomodate the trainees. This may have implications for other workplace 
literacy Initiatives, and may suggest approaches appropriate for training persons in need of 
both basic skills remediation and skills training. 

Based on the discussion eartier about instructional guidelines that are routinely used to 
leach LD students basic education, some vocational and training experts are beginning to 
develop similar guidelines for use in occupational training programs. For example, 
vocational skills instruction might rely more on written information if auditory 
comprehension is deficient or might allow more "hands on" practice to facilitate verbal 
learning. The pace of the training class may be slowed, learning disabled students may be 
allowed more time to practice on equipment, teachers aides volunteers might be usod. fi 
students might work in small groups to complete the projects. An example of guidelines t«»i 
providing worit-relaied training to learning disabled persons appears in Appendix F. {These 
guidelines were included in a paper by Nancie Payne. ) 
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Over the past few years, vocational rehabilitation researchers have developed 
approaches to accommodate LD adults. For example, detailed approaches, known as 
Compensations, Accommodations. Modifications and Strategies (CAMS) have been 
de\'eloped for use by voailional rehabilitation counselors to maximize success in a given 
environment, and which can be used to guide a person toward productive employment. 
These have been developed because "with the LD population, it is the behaviors or 
characteristics of the Individual that have the greatest impact on successful functioning in 
any new environment, rather than the academic deficits that are typically used to diagnose 
and describe the population. "^^ For each LD characteristic (such as 'individual is easily 
distracted*), one or more vocational impacts (such as 'difficulty working in a clerical or 
group setting* and 'problems around machinery, breakroom. high traffic areas in office') are 
listed, as is an appropriate CAMS approach (such as "highlight significant characteristics of 
the activity and minimize distractions"). Appendix H provides an example of the 
'Characteristics, Vocational Impact, and CAMS'. 

Skills for Success On the Job . Ideally, if remedial education and occupational training 
are successful. learning disabled persons can be productively employed if they are able to 
compensate for their disability in their daily work situation. This includes selecting a job 
in which the work environment or assignment allows the individual to draw upon his own 
strengths. An example of a flexible work environment is one in which the learning disabled 
individual would be able to use verbal versus written communications (for dyslexic 
employees), repitition or clarification of instructions (for persons with auditory perceptual 



45/ From University of Alabama 1990 Learning Disability Training Projeci. 

46/ Charies J. Kohaska and Jill Skolnik. "Employment Suggestions for Learning Disabled 
Adults." Academic Therapy . May 1986. 
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problems), and color-coded files and a well-organized environment (for persons with visual 
perceptual problems who may have dtfficully finding objects). 

Discussions with administrators in selected SDA*s and a review of the literature on the 
needs of learning disabled persons also suggest that learning disabled adults benefit from the 
use of job counselors and job coaches. The literature also suggests that, for learning 
disabled students with no prior work experience, mentors can help to smooth the transition 
from school to work."*^ Conversations with one SDA official revealed that a job coach was 
assigned to work with learning disabled program participants. The responsibilities of the job 
coach in this case included making sure the individual was job-ready; i.e., making sure the 
individual could meet the job schedule, and making sure the employer knew what to expect 
of the employee. Depending on the nature and sev-erity of the learning disability, the 
responsibilities of a job coach could include explaining the nature of the learning disability, 
the needs of the learning disabled employee, the strengths and weaknesses of the potential 
employee, and special accommodations such as scheduling or identifying work conditions 
that would allow the learning disabled person to perform productively on the job. 

3. Cost Implications 

Providing basic skills remet , «on and (KX'upational training to learning disabled persons 
appears to be time- and cost -intensive. Most experts state or imply that LD students learn 
best in small groups or in one-on-one situations. The training of learning disabled persons 
requires that instruction be tai^etted to individual strengths and weaknesses and both 
instructors and students must apply compensatory techniques. The costs of serving learning 
disabled persons in employment-related education and training programs arc potcntia)l> h\^h 
(or are higher than those for the general population). 



47/ Eugene Edgar. "Employment as an Outci^mc fi>r Mildly Handicapped Students: Current 
Status and Future Directions." Focus on Exceptional Children . September 1988. 
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There may. however, be cases in which learning disabled persons can be effectively 
ser>'ed n a group setting. For example, a discussion with one JTPA basic skills contractor 
suggested that at the lowest competency levels (first to third grade reading and math ability), 
the techniques and practices for teaching reading are no different for learning disabled and 
non-leaming disabled students, and that 20% of his program participants were reading at the 
lower levels. Also, some training for learning disabled adults could be provided in a group 
setting. Instructional modules on job selection, job retention and advancement, and job 
search skills for learning disabled students were cited by one author as appropriate in a 
group setting."** Finally, there is no way to estimate what portion of the adult LD 
population has mild disabilities v-ersus severe disabilities. Presumably those with severe LD 
will require the most costly interMjntions. 

Cost data for serving learning disabled adults in a vocational rehabilitation setting are 
available. Data from a 1984 survey of stale vocational rehabilitation agencies and annual 
data reported by stales to the national Rehabilitative Senices Agency indicate that on 
average vocational rehabilitation program spent about $1300 per LD case in 1988. although 
at least 20 percent of the cases were serv-ed at a cost of less than $200. The vast majority of 
persons with LD in vocational rehabilitation programs (over 90 percent) apparently receive 
only diagnoses and evaluations (either provided directly by the program or purchased from 
an outside contractor) with no other reported ser^^ce.'*^ 

Thus, the costs of providing services appear to potentially span a brcnl range, from no 
direct cost (e.g.. refer all LD clients to other agencies at no cos* to referring agency, use 
unpaid tutors or volunteers as mcnJors and coathcsy to low tmt (e.g.. expend $2 to $7 per 



48/ W. Crimando. "A Review of Placement Related Issues for Clients with Learning 
Disabilities" Journal of Rehabilitation . April/ May/June 1984. 

49/ James H. Miller. S. Mulkey. and K. Kopp. "Public Rehabilitation Se ajws for Individtrals 
with Specific Learning Disabilities ". 1984, Sec also U.S. Department of Education. 
Federal Rehabilitative Services Administration. L'npublished Data Tabuftjtions (Table 
T05I. Case Service Costs)", July 1990. 
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case to conduct quick assessment of LD» modify instructional materials for use in job clubs 
or pre-employment classes) to high cost (e.g.. expend $1000 for intensive assessment of LD, 
fund special training programs such as supported work experience for LD clients). 
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IV. IMPLICATIONS 



The discussions in the previous chapters indicate that it is only fairly recently that 

training and education specialists have begun to focus on the special needs of the learning 

disabled population. There is clear evidence that a large portion of persons in JTPA and 

other employment and training programs may be learning disabled: 

o Depending on the definition used, between four and nineteen percent of the total 
adult population, and 20 to 29 percent of economlcally-dis«lvant8ged adults, 
may be functionally illiterate. 

o Some general definitions suggest that persons reading below the fifth or seventh 
grade leN-el are functionally illiterate. A few studies of the adult basic education 
population (primarily persons reading below the fifth to seventh gitKlc level) 
indicate that between 50 and 80 percent are probably learning disabled. 

o This suggests, therefore, that: 

15 to 23 percent of all Title II A JTPA participants (i.e., 50 to 80 percent of 
those identified as reading below the seventh grade level at program entry) 
may be learning disabled, and 

25 to 40 percent of all AFDC adults and JOBS participants may be learning 
disabled. 

If one-fifth of all JTPA adults and over half of those with low reading levels are 
learning disabled, it is appropriate to consider strategies for serving this population. On a 
positive note, there is considerable knowledge accumulating about (I) how to assess for 
learning disabilities and (2) how to create positive learning environments for the learning 
disabled. This knowledge comes primarily from the educational and vocational 
rehabilitation areas. For example, it is generally felt that learning disabled persons can be 
taught basic skills and can leam to overcome (hut not eliminate) their disabilities. There 
are also numerous assessment instruments and packages for diagnosing learning disabilities, 
ranging in cost from less than $10 per person to well over .$1000. Finally, (here are 




general guidelines for teaching the learning disabled, first developed by educators but now 
being adapted for vocational rehabilitation and employment and training programs. 

We offer the following recommendations to improve employment and training 
services for the learning disabled. The local level recommendations focus on ways that 
programs can make minor modifications in their practices given that a large proportion of 
their participants are evidently learning disabled. The national level recommendations 
focus on filling the existing gaps in knowledge about the learning disabled population, their 
employment-related needs and appropriate service delivery approaches. 

Incorporate appropriate Instructional strategies into job search training and prc- 
empioyability components . 

Since over half of the JTPA adults who are reading below the seventh grade level 

may learning disabled, it seems that local programs should consider integrating some of 

the simpler instructional techniques into their group instruction components, such as 

relying less on written materials and manuals and using alternative methods such as videos 

and hands-on application and having smaller groups to allow more individual instruction. 

Even if a program does not routinely screen for learning disabtitties. the incorporation of 

these simple techniques into group components, at least for those with low reading levels, 

could improve the benefits for persons with learning difficulties. 

Combine basic skills Instruction with functional occupational skill instruction . 

Since a large portion of the JTPA population with reading problems may l>e learning 
disabled, programs should consider haNing training programs that integrate basic etlucation 
with applied functional skill development . This approach is feasible in a traditional 
classroom setting (e.g.. including functional applications along with basic reading and math 
lessons), in a vocational training setting (e.g.. teaching basic skills along with vocational 
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training, adapting reading and math to the occupational training curriculum) or in the 
worlcplacc setting (e.g.. worliplace literacy programs). Basic education remediation alone 
is not likely to help the learning disabled person succeed in the workplace. 

Avoid arl>ltrary referral of persons with low reading skills to possibly inappropriate 
remediation prograiM ^ ^ 

Not surprisingly, there are various programmatic approaches to how STPA serves 
persons who read below the seventh grade level when they enter the system. Some SDAs 
contract with community based organizations for remedial programs for these persons; 
some are adopting computer-based learning packages that may have specific modules for 
the learning disabled. Most adults in TTPA, with low reading levels, though, are referred to 
the education system for adult basic education. 

However, it is probably not wise to simply refer these persons to remedial education 
programs without first assessing whether a person is learning disabled and identifying 
community programs that are equipped to serve learning disabled adults. One reason the 
for the high drop-out and failure rate in adult education programs may be that the classes 
are not designed to accommodate the learning disabled. It may be a waste of time and 
resources to simply refer LD adults into a traditional education program. JTPA can adopt 
some of the quick screens to identify potential learning disabilities anJ then refer to 
vocational rehabilitation, community colleges or other agencies for mon; professional 
assessments. 

At the national level^ POL officials should consider the establishment of an in tcraRcncv 
workgroup on leammg disabilities . ' " * 

The group could potentially include representati%es from %ocational rehabilitation, 
adult education. JOBS, and vocational education to share information and concerns about 
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ihc learning disabled adults in their respective programs. There is undoubtedly much 
information in some of these other programs that could be reviewed for its relevance to 
JTPA. A cooidtnated federal agency effort (e.g., DOL, Department of Human Services, 
and the Department of Education) at sharing knowledge and experiences would help to 
develop integrated policy guidelines for the various programs, joint research and technical 
assistance. 



POL shouhi review the need for a Departmental research and tectmicat ^ststance 
agenda to examine the learning fltstfbled population and current practices for serving 
tnem . 

There arc still many gaps in information which, if addressed, will enable DOL to 

more effectively serve learning disabled persons. Issues for consideration are: 

o Research on the size and characteristics of the learning disabled population . 

What proportion of the learning disabled adults who lack functional .basic skills 
have only mild disabilities versus severe disabilities? The nature of the 
population could dramatically affect how programs serve this group and the cost 
of the services. There are no good current sources of data on this issue, but 
DOL and other federal agencies could sponsor rei^arch to survey the population 
or develop special statistical reports from relevant programs. 

o Studies to e?»amine different employment-related problems and service needs for 
subgroups within the learning disabled population . '~ 

Should different types of learning disabled adults be served differently? For 
example, many young adults (e.g., under age thirty) may have been diagnosed 
as LD in elementary or secondary school and perhaps may have even received 
vocational or rehabtlitational counselling. These persons, presumably, are quite 
different in their service needs from older adults who may have employment and 
academic difficulties and who may never have been assessed for learning 
disability. Studies of these issues might include indepth literature re\'iews. field 
investigations, or conferences with papers or presentations by experts and 
program operators. 

o Re\iew of various assessment tools and program practices and development of a 
technical assistance package tor use by program operatons . 

There is a growing amount of informatic* related to learning disabled adults, 
but there is no centralized source to which program operators can be referred. 
What is the difference among the various types of assessment tools currently 
available (e.g.. quick screens/checklists, fcrnial tests, intensive assessments)? 
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What are the benefits of each and their strengths and weaknesses? What Is the 
extent of services (assessment, education, and training) ctirrently available 
through existing institutions at the community level, particularly through 
community colleges, four-year colleges. JTPA, adult education programs and 
vocational schools and vocational rehabilitation programs? 

What is the current practice in the field for serving learning disabled persons if 
ihey arc identified through JTPA? It is assumed that some learning disabled 
adults are known to the JTPA system, but there is no information about what 
happens now to these people. How does JTPA link with other agencies «id 
institutions to serve this group? 

Once more knowledge has been accumulated, it would be useful to conduct 
studies to (a) identify and document exemplary service nHxiels and (b) establish 
and study pilot and demonstration pilots in selected communities. 
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STUDIES ESTIMATING LITERACY AND FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 



A dult Perfonnance Level (APL) Stud y (1975) The US 
Office o* Education supported the afL project at ttie 
University of Texas at Austin. The project objertiv^ were 
ro- 1) specify functional competenci^ necessary for 
economic and educational success, and 2) develop a way of 
assessing those competem^ies. Although criticized on a 
number of ground including the choice of c<mipelencies to 
be measured, the APL study was one of the first to examine 
functional literacy on the basis of a set of requirements for 
adult living, and to estimate the proportion of the 
population unable to meet those requirements. 

Census (1979) The Current Population Survey (CPS) asked 
respmuients whether or not they could read and write. 
{.(,)% of respondents said they were unable to do so. The 
survey, however, provided no information about the ability 
of the respcindents to "function" in society, regardless of 
the definition of "functioning." 

Ar med Services Vocational Aptitude Test gatte7 (ASVAB. 
1980). The ASVAB assessed the vocational aptitude of a 
nationally representative sample of 16 to 23 year old youth. 
Four ASVAB subtests were combr. id to form the Arm^ 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT). a general measure of 
trainability and the primary criterion of enlistment eligibilty 
to the Military Services. 

D epartment of Education Survey (1982) The written 
portion o4 the Measure of Encrisb Language Proficiency 
(MAEP) test which consists m 26 questions that test an 
individual's ability to identify key words and phrases and 
match those with one of four fixed-choice alternatives was 
used in this study. The study used a cutoff of 20 correct 
questions to define literacy. This Department of Education 
survey was the first to isolate persons who were literate in a 
language other than English, The study also provides some 
detail on the relation between educational attainment and 
literacy. 

National Assessment of Educationai Progress: Profiles of 
America's Young Adults il'^m i ms study used the most 
comprehensive deiinition ol literacy - "using printed and 
written information to function in society, to achieve one s 
goals, and to develop one s knowledge and potential. The 



^.^^^ proficieiicies on tasks that stimulate those 
wrcmnMcr^ tn vanous adult settings, such as reading and 
mteipr«ing prme, as in newsj^per articles, magazines and 
books; Identifying and using ihfSiTiation I<Win 
documents such as forms, tables, charts, and index^: and 

SSffii"?"'.®?*^ operations to Infoimation contained in 
pnnied matenal such as a menu, a checkbook, or an 
advertisement. 

Census C^ta (1988). The Current Population Survey (CPS) 

^rifo^^T*. ^^^^ Of education, while not a direct 
wmrfalion of literacy, are assumed to provide a rough 
indication of a person's ability to function in society 

Philadelphia Literacy Stttriv nQa»> Thi: study investigated 
I^nSiuie and extent ol adult HteiBcy and the 
PhiSSlJhlr ^^^"^^te population in the City of 
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APPENDIX B 

Stwlles Related to Learning Disability 

Rutter* et al. In a )964 survey, Rutter and collogues measured the reading ability and 
the IQ of 2 J 99 children. They identified a group which they referred to as 
"specifically retarded in rradinp." whid) they denned as diildren "with a reading 
accuracy or comprehension which was 28 months or more below the level predicted on 
the basis of a child's age and short WISC IQ {test of ability j." The ''specifically 
retarded in reading'^ group scored pooiiy in refKling, but were otherwise of average 
intelligence as scq4^ on the IQ test. Tnis group, then* were students wN> were 
learning disabled in reading. Rutter estimated the size of this population to be 3.9 
percent of all the children. It is important to mne that Rutter*s e^imates are for those 
disabled in reading only; his estimates do not capture students di^ed in writing, 
arithmetic, or any other area, and hence are most likely underestimates. 

Meier. Meier conducted two studies of the prevalence of LD among elementary 
school children in eight states. He used a definition of tD originally proposed by 
Chalfant and Scheffeiin. which reads: 

Children with specific learning disabilities exhibit a disorder in 
one or more of the Imsic psydiologlcal processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoken or written languages. These 
may be manuested in disorders of listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic. TTiey Include conditions 
which Tmve been referr^ to as perceptual handicaps, brain 
Injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental 
aphasia, etc. They do not include learning problems which are 
due primarily to visual, hearing or motor handicaps, to 
mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to environmental 
disadvantage. 

Meier used three levels of diagnosis to identify the presence of LDs: 

1 . Classroom Screening Instrument. A test designed to screen potential LX> 
students for further study, which was develops! for the study and which was 
administered by the te»^er of each class. 

2. Differential Diagnosis. Students identified as potentially LD were then 
administered a battery of achievement and IQ tests in level 2. 

3. Medical Diagnosis. Level 3 consisted of a complete medical workup, and was 
intended to identify any physical causes of learning retardation, such as poor 
vision or hearing. 
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Study #1. Meier's first study was conducted in 1967 as an exploratory study. Thirty 
second-grade classes (about 900 children) in Colorado were sampled, and 1 1 j^rcent 
were diagnoseil : s learning disabled. Study #2. The second study was conducted in 
1968. with the .sai;iple consisting of 80 second grade classes (about 2.400 children). 
Classroom estimates of LD pre%'alence ranged from 4 percent to 40 percent, with an 
average of about 15 percent across all 80 classes. 

National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. The National 
Institute for Jm-enile Justice and Delinquency Prevention conducted a survey of prison 
inmates acn>ss the U.S. and found that 50 percent of all illiterate prisoners and over 
30 pcR-ent of all juvenile delinquents were learning disabled. An mteresting finding of 
this study was that over 60 pea-enl of the juvenile delinquents with LD. when placed 
in U> educational programs, did not again break the law. 

Nichols and Chen. Nichols and Chen conducted a study of minimal brain dysfunction 
(MBD) using almost 30.(X)0 children in the first and second grades. Nichols and Chen 
defmed MBD as including the following three categories: those with hyperkinetlc- 
impulsive beha\ior (HI), those with neurological "soft signs" (abnormalities of motor 
ccwrdination) (NS). and those with learning difficulties (LD). Children were classified 
as LD If their performance on achievement tests was significantly below that predicted 
by their IQs. Nichols and Chen found that 8.36 percent of their study population had 
learning difficulties, but only 6.54 percent had learning difficulties exclusively, that is, 
1.82 pertvnt of the subject children had LD combined with either HI or NS. Nichols 
and Chen also found that incidence of LDs is associated with socioeconomic status, 
family size, and frequent :hanges in residence, as noted above. 

Shaywitz, et al. Shaywit;^ and colleagues conducted two studies on the same 
population of children over two years. 1987 and 1988. They used a definition of LD 
based upon the federal definition of LD as the discrepancy between ability and 
achievement. At the end of the first year (when the students were in first grade). 
Shaywitz et al. found an LD prevalence rate of 1 1 percent, and at the end of the 
second year of the study (second grade) a prevalence rate of 12.6 percent. The 
Shaywitz study differentiated between reading and mathematics LD. In the first 
grade, the prevalence rates for both reading and mathematics LDs were 7.0 percent. 
In the second grade, reading LD prevalence was 7.3 percent, and mathematics was 7.5 
percent. 

U.S. Department of Education. The U.S. Department of Education colletis data on 
the number of students in public schiK^ls receiving Special Education services for 
learning disabilities. The Department of Education does not estimate the prevalence 
of LDs. Howcwr. several sources use the Dept. of Education numbers as a slaning 




P(nm for esHnmtes. Acconiing to the Depaitmfint of Education, in the 1976-77 school 
year I 8% of all puWic school stuc^ts were recchirig special education services for 
ixis* but by 1987-88, this percentage had risen to 4.82%. It seems improbable that 
the actual number of students with LDs has increased by more than two and one-half 
times in 1 1 years. More fifcrfy, the dtange in the number of students receiving special 
educational services for LDs reflects both an hnaeased awareness of learning 
disabilities and impioveroent (but not perfection) hi school systems designed to 
respond to the needs of students with LDs. 
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LEARMINQ OrSABlUTY SUBTYPES 



^^tero ivmi (MTf^ teste ftMd#mio thiSs. 



to hiilMOt, Irt »mi may mow t**tn the 

ModoftfontodSvooor/ Ptofrtt%rth«iidlloiyhmtfoiip#froquof%do^ 



C0911MM IMoorfwttnitiom 
Cfosib^ llio McSbio* 
DtfooUon^ IRfoMMU 
OitiftMMtion: 



or W W; fto»*v "toevefrtwn* If^^ 

7>0fM^ JtMW^ o ootmf o««r b^dq^oimd tor Bxm^^ Mng 
un^fci fO f»o^lh9 f^^fOmmr^ whw f$ ^fm^U^ ^ ms^ or 

TlrmAhtw»»9g9meHtektth9Corr»etorcbr, to oxsmplt^ fMOf^v 'Mrit- 
hm' kmmi of Ktour^^; fteortrnr ^ino^* InsfiMcr 0/ /loorinv 

An bi^fcimwy lowton to too many ilflhtt, «ttr^ TWo 
my rtwS kt ioakig mt'o ttmpor. I>eoom$ng domi or una^^raro ^ auffoumSnga. or 



t3«^v»f thtnkbtg to an ^^Af, togieai 



People wfth thfe proWem often jump to 



TfoUt^wahmovh^ione'eJ&ntewroaatfiecw^^ the body. TWa Include: dHHcimy 
wrft^ Mfoea e pe^a* ««re^A^ e fioor^ or confrolBng e airing whe^ 

TmiMe eu^rrattody difftbY(pAM^ Mt from rigtrt; leeming nofth, emim, oMt, weat; loamtog 
tt)e layout of e terge qrmme^ical buik^ 

Offfioi^ t)eha^ ap^oprMefy In an aitomatfc way, Thia ia e proMem wNh ttie aolf- 
90ven^ pwt ^the br^ 9m ab>pa one ftom doing aueh tilings w biughb^g at the wror^ 
time, ttitMng atoud to on^f, oot^jhir^ wt^xi^ ^^erirm Svi moiith. A dialnhlMed person 
R^ht $bn^ intemipl & oonveraation or tcJfc aloud to hhnsetf in pubUe. 
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LEARNINQ DtSABIUTY SUBHTPES 

(oontbMiecQ 


MUff whteh fai te^ th9 same w tfw sound V whsn & spokm; bdfng unabto to fool 
soiMono tap you m tt^ shouhf^ «vhilo yoy iN^o rM(Sng: iMrtn^ 
sfid €MV9 sitho ssino time. 


Memoiy FroMsfiv Stmt-Mnt: 


Trouble fommibeffng: iwnes, numbm, s|>^lfio facte, what happenetl a few 
minules A poor momoiy makes nciKfemle mo^s dif^uft. 


Mi^^ProMNn: 


TrouMe moving one's Mtf efflclmtly lo Mhteve a caftain goal Some motor 




Trouble pmformkjg 0 task raqtdr^ng awxSnaSam ba^uaa <rf kuiccwi^ 
ir^onm^km racenm^ throu^ £f^ senses. 77x^ may rasuA /n cfimsirma, 
d^cuHy in /wUcfp^ng in sfrnpfo sf^irts, awk¥^xf cf a0ff movwnants^ 




Troubia sa^ng aomaffthrg and than doing it fwning a dance a^ wNfa 
waiting a tmcfm, ct^tyfng somaMng off a bfackt>oard, tfxron^ 
som^tfhg at a target 


AuctAo/y Mciar Probi&m - 


Troutia tmmyg aomafi^tg and &wn domg iv Mowing vartaf direcSons^ 
dancing to a dtytfmic X^eaf, taidng nc^es in a iec^ira. 


Per eefi^ Proltem: 


Troufcto taking informaOon In through one's senses end/or processing thai 
tnfonnation< 


Proprtoes|»ltv» Pero^»tittf l^ol^^ 


Trouble knowing where one is In space. A person wfth this problem might not be 
able to leU ^ position of har fimbs with h^ eyes dosed 


Soft Neurological 8%na: 


Sigm of centnd nervous 9y^em dysfunc^n thttf can t>e observed: staring, turning 
the head Instssd of moving the eyes. lnat>IRty to look peof^ in the eye< not holding 
the head strait being ees% startled 


TttdRe Peroeph^ ProMem: 


Trouble taking informal^on In through the sense of touch. Some tactile handicaps 
are: 


immafum Tocffe SystW) - 


Pecy^ n#? tf?«r f^oblam disWca t}aing touc^mf HgMy, tyul cmva praasifra 
touch, such as t^aing hugged twd or twdiffir^ with knaas to their chest 
Untii the imn^^mty overcome, ^c^c^ c^scrmfnathn cmvtot develop. 


TBCttcd O^9nsimf0ss * 


Tendency to avoid b^ng toiM^ted because of an immature teciSNfe system^ 


fac^ Discfimkmikm Ff<^>hm - Troi^0 fyBfing UtB d^fer^nca b^wem skr^ ot^octSM $uch os bond or 

n^lfufaf l>^*ng p^p«r» or ^eavy sandpaper, $iH( or cotton, ripa or 
imrff^ cmttafoupe. 


Tacff^ P. %9Sur0 P/i^sm • 


TroMa {udging ffte right amomit of pressure needed to perfrmt motor 
acta: holding an egg in two fingers without breaJfr^ or dropfdrtg it, 
^ppmg someone piayti^y rather than hitting them. 



LEARNING DISABIUTY SUBTYPES 



V^tttMihr Pf^aptuia Pm«««: ^ on.'» •im-o of batence. f <k «««pl*. . t««ten«y to ioM too«n9 

<Hiaeurb. 

Tn>ubtot»Wn9 WomwHon tn ihfouah «»• »en« of •Ight •nd/w pfoewring thrt 
Infomutften. 8om»€ff «»••«•: 



Oepffi Poreepticn ProWem - 



rreubis sea&^ ft^ *» a cemKf eitfar. for insftwea, ««e*ig Mtmor 
m> ^beiB,mmt»d,s96kigt^cim minted 

totts/s VanrfVofVamf\JVffw««/fefBftce^efiwertft»»s'^ 
cotor«yftwsftn«»-fypesofteBv»8. 77» paraorw »««f» Iftfe pflJWW ««» 
th» two ot^sctB as alUfB. 

you amy not fatow how ck>s9ffmhfkki to your hmid Of htm far to 
to put a gl^ o^w^sroo tfw ial>to< 



Ffom: D«Jo Srowwt. Rahtriaugaanp the Leaminp Disabled Adutt . 
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ICD-9 C0DE8 FOR LEARNiNQ DISABHJT1E8 



Spcdflo Rm£(19 Di»ord«r 

9t8M BmSn9 OiMmlar. Ufispwffivd 
SI 5.01 Afcxta 

3f54a o«v«iopmMttl Oyvtwifi 
ti9m Otbar 

i^MBil? OBRBB^ 

9182 Other $p«cme LMnring roffteumM 

Spacflfc Rmc»v Dfeontef (3tS.00>>f RO^ 
319.} D«v^|mmital8pweliorUnpii4l«I»»<^tfM 
319.91 Devatofmiwtt ^t^^^u^ {border 

B9C»m Mutism (309.83, 3fX0,313J3) 

319.W Ottier 

Usf^ng and Laf»^ (X7S) 
S^rmring and SMtorfng (307.0) 

315,4 CoordinaUon l^<M^ 

Oumskfasa Syndroma 

Dfsf»w^ SyfHkwna 

Spflwc^te Wc^ Oev©/<jkpm«fTf Disorder 

31$^$ HUwd DevtiopnMint msar^ 

3153 ;Hh« ^iwified De^ In Oe¥d0pmoift 



APPENDIX E 
INFORMAL LEARNING DISABILITY CHECKLISTS 




NAME; 



LD CHARACTERISTICS CHECKLIST 

DATE; 



3/90 



CONtPLETCDBY: 



SETHNO: 



RELATIONSHIP TO CLIENT: 



UNCTH OF RELATIONSHIP: 

TCNTATIVE VOCATIONAL COAL:. 



DtrtcHmis: tha cfctcklttt may be ccmiplef^ dtmng sn uitervfcw ur given lo pmnti. ««9ch«rt pr mhtr |)roCmlM4i to emt^ete. Infcmnms 

should rtie e^ch tion MCor<ling ft> ihe fmqucncy of the bt^Havim, Specific exm^Aei w emimems ihouH be jm^idedi whet pots ible. 

1 Seldom (^M»vcf 

2 Otei 

y VoyOfkn 

0 }foq^«Rasi)riod»wvc 



rmtimtor Use Onty: Circle the number of my chomcterisUc which coidd be cimsbleml a pcmtble vocaiimal faaodioip. 



ATTENTION 

1 . Fidgets • fceis rcsifcss 

2- Has difflctdty recnointng s^atcU when required lo ilu «io 

. 3. Easily distntt:icd 

4, Has difTicuUy awuUing turn in games or group situaiiuns 

, 5. Blurts out answers to questions before ihey have been 
complex 

^^^^^ 6, Has difficulty following thiough on tnstiuctions from 
others 

7, Has difficulty suiktamtng attention in usks or leisure 

activnics 



8. Shifts from one uncompteied activity to another 

9. Has difficulty working indepenctentiy 

10. Talks e;iccssively 

11. tntermpis^inmufesonoiheri 

12. Does not seem to U^en to what is being 

13. Loses tbmgs necessary fcf tasks or activities at 
schooL work, ai home 

14. Engages in physically dangerous activiijes without 
cofutderins posMbte cot^uences 



Ct)MMENTS: 



H. REASONf.\c;/Pkiu:K.sst>t; 

15. Makes poor decisions 

. , 16, Makes frequent errors 



. 17. Has tioubk using prev}ou?;Iy tc;tfned jnfomiatKsn in a 
new situation 

18. Has debj-cd verbal rcsptjnscs 

19. Takes longer to do a task than others 

20. Has difficulty :Hj|usting to changes in mhcdute 

,,,„^^ 2 1 . Has dttffcutty adjusting to changes in steps in a job 
task sequerH^e 

, , 22. Has dif ftcuity adjusung to changes m personnel 
COMMENTS: 



. 23. Has difftcuUy mljusting to changes in working 
condit^m (eg,. dilTerent room) 

. 24. Has time marugement difficulties (e.g.. anendan;. 
meeting deadlim$) 

25. Retpitrrsccmcretetterm^nsmrtions 

26. Requires extra p'^Krtice sessions 

, 27. H:^ difftcuity foUowmg oral instructions 
. 2S. Has difficulty foUowing written instructions 
29. Has difficulty folbi^^^ng a (nap or diagram 



lU. MEMORY 

30. Has difllicuhy answrrii^ qucsiiiws regardina personal 
history 

3 1 . Has diif tcutty nrpcaung inftmiautMi recently heard 
...^ 32. Has difficulty repeating infc»tnation ixxendy read 

COMMENTS: 



3^* Has difHwUity reuuning learned mfcrmatfon for 

more than six months^ J t< vi^-'^f yr t^**J > 

34. Has difficulty foltowing mtittiple directions 

J5. Has difficulty performmg tasks tn conwi ^itcncc 



iPUAfl 1990 LD Training Pro/ccl 
Dr. Caml A. Dbwdy 
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IV. INTCRPERSONAL SKttX.^E^fOTtONAL MATURITY 

36. Imcfacis mfi^o^^tiiciy with supcrvisors/^xichtrsof 

samt sex 

.^..^ 37. Imcra:i5inapj»XH»^iately wiib $iipcfvtsc»^s^acNrs<rf' 
opposiic $cx 

3B. Re^x)iidstn8|q»icq»rittely to 

39. Has difTtfruiiy dowqrttog ficw wks wiihatt compbim 

, 40, U{»^ m irnows mhcrs 

....^ 4 1 , Sits ^ does nothing (hypoociivc) 

42, Uses eye comaci ineflbcti^'ely 

r. 43, 1$ 100 ag^^ve 

44. Is wiiMrdwm Avot^ts »cml fimrtimii 

comments: 



. 4S. Does roHow chssroam or workplace "mtes* 

. 46. Has difffoiity making and teepifig fitends 

47. I^sptays a l«rk of awareness ctfcon^qimices of 
behavior 

48* Has diHtculryac^iMifigcw^niciive critic 

49, Has diir^ttttyg^ng help frw) ethers 

K). E^iNts ^igns erf poor self-confidencc 

SL IitesdiffK iiy wctffcxng in ck>» i»mimity ^ ochers 

SZ. Urn cUfficftiiy w(»king in tsotackKi 



V. COORDINATION/MOTOR FIWCTION 

^_ 53. Has.dimculty pcif<mmng $rtm mrtor tasks (c.g., 
dnvmg, iifiing) 

-, 54. Has difficulty performing Vim motcM- tasks 

55. Confuses lefi-hght 

COMMENTS: 



56> Has diOtodty keeping baimce 

57. Has stow re»:tion time 

5S. Has limiied ^dtminw/^iamina for motor activiiy 



Vt, COMMUNICATION: Oral Lftngtfaif 
, 59* Substitutes words inapprof^ety 

60* U^slHtft. simple sentenns 



6L difOcutiy exjiHaining things col^rcntiy 
62* lbs difficulty C jmmiuucming on the phone 



COMMENTS: 



VIL REAOINU 

^...^^ 63. Has difliculty reading ^oud 

64. Has di^culty reading newspaper warn ads 

65. Has diffkulty reading job appUcatioiK 



66. Has dif (kuliy reading signs in the environment 

67. Reading comprehenston is below 9ih grade level 



COMMENTS: 



VIH. WRITING/SPELLINC 

68. Has difficuny writing kgibiy 

.^^^^ 69, Has (SfTtcuIty copying 

- - 70. Displays poor speilii^ skills 

COl^fMENTS: 



7U Has (UHiculty ccmtmunteating through writing 
72. Has difOcuhy with ]xuragraph wiitif^ 



IX. Math CALCtX/\TION/APPUCATI<>N 

73. Has dtificutty mailing mmy 

74. Has difOcuiiytaiaiKing checkbook 

COMMENTS: 



75. Hts difltctitty perfmning math calculations 

76. Math skills are below 9th grade 



©UAB 1990 LDTrainmg Project 
Dr. Carol A. tDbwdy 



UMNZNS DXSABXUiy CaBCKLZS^f 



ij« -eloped by: Unda Donnels and Karen Franklin, Geor^ Wfeishington 

university, 2121 I St., m. Suite 401, Washingtai, DC 20052. 
Reprinted %fith penaission. 



A learning disabled person aay exhibit several or aany of the following 
behaviors: 

o Demonstrates marked difficulty in reading, writing, spelling anA/ov using 
numerical concepts in cwtrast with avera^ to superior skills in other 
areas. 

o Has poorly formed handwriting - may print instead of using script f write 
with inconsistent slant; have difficulty with certain letters; space words 
unevenly. 

o Has trouble listening to a lecture and taking notes at the same time. 

o Is easily distracted by background noise or visual stimulation; unable to 
pay attention; may ag^ar to be hurried or anxious in one-cwi-one meetings. 

o Has trouble understanding or following directions; is easily overwhelmed by 
a multiplicity of directions or overstimulation; may not understand 
information the first time it is given areJ may need to have it repeated. 

o Confuses similar letters such as "b" and "d", or "p" and "q"; ccMifuses the 
order of letters in words repeating was for saw, teh for the; may misspell 
the same word several different ways in the same cos|x>sition. 

o Omits or adds words, particularly ^en adding or reading alo^. 

o Confuses similar numbers such as three and eight, or six and nine, or 
changes the sequence of nundsers such as 14 ai^ 41; has difficulty copying 
nuod^ers accurately aiKi working with numbers in columns. 

o Exhibits an inability to stick to simple schedules; repeatedly forgets 
things, loses or leaves possessions, and generally seems "personally 
disorganized." 

o Appears cluiisy or poorly coordinated. 

o Seems disorganized in space - confu&es up and down, right and left; gets 
lost in buildings; is disoriented *?hen familiar environment is rearranged. 

o Seems disoriented in time - i.e. is often late to class, unusually early 
cor appointnoents, or unable to finish assignments in the standard time 
(,<eriod. 
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LBMNIMS DXSABILIiy CHECKLIST^ continued 

Displays excessive anxiety, anger, or depression because of the inability 
to cope with school or social situations. 

Misinterprets the subleties in language, tone of voice, or social 
situations. 



Note: TUm Classroom Screening Instrument appearing on the 
following pages is from the article "Prevalence and 
Characteristics of Learning Disabilities Found in Second 
Grade Children,- by J,H, Meier in the Journal of Learning 
Disabilities , Volume 4, Nuinber 1, 1971. 
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CLASSROOM SCREENING INSTRUMENT: 80 Behavioral Indices, and the Frequencies Checked for 
ILD Children (N = 284) by Their Teachers 



Behavioral Indices Frequency 

4Q 

1 . Holds book too close (6 inches or less) 

2. Avoids work lequiring concentrated visual attention ^ ^2 

3. Head forward or tilted to one side (more than 15°) when rta '-.ng or engaged in 

other tasks . 

4. Moves head or trunk excessively during visual tasks (instead of moving eyes) 5i 

5. Uncontrollable rapid jumping of eyes 

6. Rubs eyes often when reading or engaged in other visual tasks 

7. I- acial contortions with visual tasks (including squint) 

8. Seems to have pop-eyes ^ 

9. Eyes are crossed 

10. Unable to learn the sounds of letters (can't associate proper phoneme with ^ 

Its grapheme) 

11. Doesn't seem to listen to daily classroom instructions or directions (often asks to ^ 
have them repeated whereas rest of class goes ahead) 1 J\ 

12. Can't correctly recall oral directions (e.g.. item 1 1 above) when asked to repeat them .... 153 

13. Doesn't seem to comprehend spoken words (may recognize the words separately but 

not in connected speech) 

14. Can't name letters when they are pointed to ^ ^ 

15. Can'i pronounce the sounds of certain letters 

16. Mild speech irregularities (can't pronounce common second grade words) 67 

17. Immature speech patterns (still uses much baby talk) 

18. Lips apart when at rest (mouth breathing) 

19. Tongue thrust forward between teeth and often beyond lips (especially when using 

hands for writing, cutting, etc.) 

'>0 Unable to correctly repeat a 7-10 word statemi'nt by the teacher 

*■ J 24 

(omits or transposes words) 

21. Errors in oral expression -confuses prepositions such as over, under, in, out, etc.) 

("Put water under a fire to boil it.") ^ 

22. Transposes sounds in words (says "nabana" instead of "banana") 

23. Can't recite the days of the week in correct order 

24. Underactive (seems lazy, couldn't care less) in classroom and on playground 72^ 

25. Is slow to finish work (doesn't apply self, daydreams a lot, falls asleep in school) 160^ 

26. Overactive (can't sit still in class -shakes or swings legs, fidgety) 96 

27. Tense or disturbed (bites lip, needs to go to the bathroom often, ^^^^ 
twists hair, high strung) 

28. Occasional lapses of contact with classroom activities (has "spells" when hands 

and/or body shakes, eyes blink or don't seem to see) 

29. Very small for age (less than 36 inches tall at age 7) 

30. Misses school frequently (average five days a month) due to illness 1° 

31. Poor coordination (can't skip or hop on one foot more than 3 times) 69 

32. Fingers tremble when hands held forward and arms supposed to be steady 37 

33. Accidentally breaks and tears things (clumsy, awkward) 'J^^ 

34. Unusually short attention span for daily school work 

35! Easily distracted from school work (can't concentrate with even the slightest ^. 
disturbances from other student's moving around or talking quietlN ) 187 
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36. Mistakes own left from tiglhi (wnfusc* fefft-hand with r^t^haiHl sMe of paper) ... 1 1 

37. Often tadcs wfih one hand and Vtm^ with the other 19 

38. Can'l lie shwsand/or held scifsors properly . [ ] 34 

39. Lews way in s*iicK)l (gets turned around and kr. w wh«:h way to go) ! /// [ is 

40. Improper pencU grasp (clutched in fist, held too H^Uy or presses $0 hard as to 

ba'ak lead and tear paper) , jj 

41. Draws itfcles clockwise » * . . , • • • • . * 

42. f^K>rdrawtnys(tfdiamondcompanHiwithpeeiVdrawi^ . /// 102* 

43. Poor drawing of cfossif^, wavy hnes compared with peers* drawing [ ] [ [ [ ] 131* 

44. Poor drawing of a man compared with i^ers^drawii^s 121* 

45. Poor handwriting compared with peers* writing [ [ [ 147^ 

46. Reveres ami/or rotates Icttens numbers and words {writes *^p^ for "q*^ **saw'' fm 

-was.'' "2" for "7^ **I6*' for -9V^ far more frequenOy than peers 14$^ 

47. Docs very poorly in writinf spelling test, compared with peers , * . , Igj** 

4K. tenable to learn the fonns of letters <can*t recognize letters when Uiey are named) [ 43 

49 Rci-'crses and/or rotates letters am! numbers breads "1)** for '^d/* ^'u*' for '^n^ 

*V for ••9**) far more frequently than most peers ^ ^ , 1^5* 

51). Reverses and/or rotates words i»mf ntimbers I reads **tac^* for •'cat/* "left" for 

fcit/* '*327" for 723**> tar more tuquentty than peers 79 

51. Can read belter when pr..-4 ups$de down . g 

52. Liases place more than once while re^dimg aloud for one mmute . » . • 107^ 

53. Omtts words while reading grade-level material aloud tomifs more than one 

oui of every ten) 12^^ 

54. Rends Mienily or aloud far more nIowI> than peers (word by word while re^i;^ aloud) . . . 194*^ 

55. Points ai words while re;«ling silently or aloud , , . . , 140*^ 

Substitute^wurdswhichdistort meanir^ {''when'' for ^Nvbere*^ , . , . , 200^ 

57 C an't sound out or **unlock** words , ^^2^ 

5H. Can read orally but does no! compreheml the meanit^ of written grade- level 

Hurd^t word-caller^ , j^^^i 

C an't follow written directions, which most peers can follow, when read orally or silently . 

Ml Reading abdity at least ^ of a year below most peers , , Ig^b 

h ! fclh barren or incoherent stones 1 they don't even make sense to peers) 49 

^2. lias trouble telling time I^jb 

u \ Duesn't understand the calendar (what day follows Wednesday, etc.) 79 

M Difficullv With anthmelic (e.g., can't determine what numi5>er follows 8 or 16; may 

begin 10 add in the laiddle of a sub!»traction problem) 132^ 

Cannot apply the classroom or school reguaitions to own behavk>r whereas peers can , . , . 105^ 

I \ccssive inconsistency in quality of performance from day to day or even hour to hour . . 12 1* 

^7. Has troobh?ofgantting written work tseemsiwratterbrained, confused) 159*^ 

hH Seems vtrybr^htm many ways but stilt does poc^lym school ' 141* 

^^ Repeats thv same behavior over and over 159b 

Doesn't get along with most peers ( can't make or keep friends, is picked on, wants to 

ihunge rules, poor lost:) ^ ^ 

SfK>w^ excessive aflection toward peers or adults in school or playground 47 

I nusually aggressive toward peers or adults m school or playground 52 

^ ^ I nusually shy or withdrawn 59 

74 C rieseasily or often for no apparent reason 28 

XtrakJ of many things which mf^t peers don't fear 21 

I \p(odcs for no apparent reason jg 

7 Demands unusual amount of attention during regular classroom activities 1 10^ 

Sivms quite immature (doe^i't act his/her:^) . . . , 1 22* 

Seems insensitive to others feelings , 59 

Objects or refuses to go to school cither for no apparent reason or because of fear 

t»t Milure A 
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APPENDIX F 

SELECTED RESOURCES FOR PROVIDING INSTRUCTION 
TO LEARNING DISADUID ADULTS 




t Eric Dcaringhouse on Handicapped and Gifted ChUdrcn 
The Council of Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Rcston. VA 2^1-1589 



• Heath Resource Center 

American Council on Education 
One Dupom Circle, Suite 800 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



• IBM National Support Center 
for Persons With Disabilities 
P. O. Box 2150 
Atlanta, GA 30301-2150 



Learning DisaWlity lYaining Project 

University of Alabama, at Birmingham School of Education 

Learning Disabilities Project 

University Station 

Birmingham, Alabama 35294 



• Learning Resources Network 
1554 Hayes 
Manhattan, KS 66502 



• U.S. Government Clearinghouse on Adult Education and Literacy 
U.S. Ctepartmcnt of Education 
Division of Audit Education and Literacy 
Washington, D.C. 20202-7240 
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APPENDIX G 



GUIDELINES FOR PROVIDING WORK-RELATED 
TRAINING TO LEARNING DISABLED PERSONS 



for the 

USmxm DISABX£D XMDXVnXAL 



Nock is for everyone, disabled or not. Because of federal and state laws 
regulating the education and enplcyiaent of the handicapped, more and sore 
individuals with learning disabilities are accessing post-secoratary education, 
training, and/or edployaent opportunities. In helping these individuals obtain 
appropriate skills and secure employment, we are faced with a need to provide 
reasonable acc o BBP od ations, thus allmdng for naxiimim opportunities within 
education, training, axiA/oz e^oyiiient eivirontaents. The folloidng is a basic 
list of suggestions that will help in counseling and workit^ with the learning 
disabled individual in education, training, ancVbr enployaBnt settings. 

Ensure that the individual un^rstands the types of learning disabilities that 
have been dia^riosed and can explain them in a clear, reasonable manner. 

Educate the individual as to OK»rtunities available under tte laws of the state 
and federal government. 

Be aware, aiKi make sure the individual is aware, of his/her best learning 
modality and that he/she can identify and utilize reasonable accoBsoodations 
related to the learning disability. 

Bncoura^ the individual to speak about the disability with school counselors, 
special student services personnel, employers, imediate supervisors, and co- 
workers when a^rq^riate. 

Alert the individual of techniques of handling negative respcmses? make hinv/her 
aware of available faculty and/or personnel who might be more sensitive to 
his/her needs. 

If permissible, alert faculty anchor employers to strategies which might be 
helpful to the individual in accoasndating for learning difficulties. 

^^len in a training or classroc^ situation, recommend that the individual carry a 
reduced load (part-time is ideal for beginning learning disabled students) . 

Identify and train in areas of previous success or knowledge; take a specific 
%mak or difficult area, start at a lower level so the individual is comfortable, 
then overtrain, advancing slowly to ensure competence and siKicess. 

Use materials that relate to experiences; (tesign or use special 
workshops/activities tl»t help break down subject matter? help ireSividual 
coiiminicate acquired knowledge throu^ other s^thods (i.e., oral, taped, or 
recorded responses, or experimental/demonstrations). 

Break tasks into snail, sequential steps; show how first, then teach steps and 
a{^icati(»i; keep schedules similar throughout the day or week, and encourage 
the individual to set daily/Weekly schedules, identifying tasks for completions. 

Suggest tutoring, stvuiy groups aiKj/or mentoring during a learning process; 
reduce l<Hjg written and/or reading assignments; keep oral discussion on target; 
speak directly to the individual, taking time to see if there is understanding; 
decrease the amount of oral or written directions given at a time. 
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Encourage the use of aids and tcx>ls - calculators, highligiiter pens, extra 
%«orksheet$, ccaaputerized learning, records, tape recorders, filos, 
deacmstraticms, maps, charts, experiences, fingers, nders, etc.j use visual 
aids whenever possible, helping to create a picture in the "minds' s eye". 

Edcaninations for efflployaent, college entrance, subject ccaapetency and the like 
should be ^^sinistered with the appropriate accosmiodations for the type of 
disability; shorter, untimed tests should be utilized which test <mly the 
subject at hand, not extras such as graaaoar or spelling. 

ia»n trying to locate inforaiation, especially in the newsp^r or piKsnekook, the 
individual may have difficulty reading the small print or may reverse when 
trying to copy. 

IiKlividuals with learning disabilities s«OTetiroes have difficulty making first 
impressions, an important item vhen interviewing or a»eting someone for the 
first time, however, not particularly an important skill to maintain a job or a 
friendship. 

Slow by example,* help the iraiividual prepare saii?>le application fonis, reswnes, 
cover letters, letters of irejuiry, arei in general sample written copy which 
allows for a more independent level of fi^nctioiing. 

Provide information that allows the iisJividual to assess skill levels, dKwse 
appropriate education or training facilities, and access tte job market 
ccxEftetently. 

Remsrijer, do not embarrass, insinuate laziness, or discourage publicly or 
privately; behavioral and emotional problrans are the result of the disability, 
not the cause? do not excuse from normal respcaisibility or normal tasks, 
accooratxtetions in how to perform the tasks should be iaf^loaented; be aware that 
careless errors may be the result of the learning disability. 

Finally, be sensitive to the individual and help provide the necessary support 
by identifying the strong learning modality and providing appropriate 
accomaodations for the weaker modalities. By creating an ataiospl»re in which 
the individual will feel positive about learning, whether it be academic or job 
related, many successes will be realized. 



Prepared by Nancie Payne, based ont 

Abbott, Jean. ClassroCTa Strategies to Md the Disabled Learner . 
Massachusetts; Educators Publishing Service, 1978. 

Brown, Dale. Career Op portuni ties for Learning Disabled Adults . 

international Convention for tRe Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities, 1930. 

Closer Look. Work is for Everyone . Washington, D.C: A Project of the 
Parents Campaign for Handicapped Children and Youth, 1981. 
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APPENDIX H 

CHARACTERISTICS, VOCATIONAL IMPACTS AND CAMS 



LEARNING DISABILITIES: CHARACTERISTICS, VOCATIONAL IMPACT AND CAMS 

5/90 

Due to the hkklcn nature of learning di»biUties, it is often diffKuU to ictemify the characteristics tlutt naght Uirot success in an wJucation w an 

the U> Sedation, it is the 

toSSin any tew cwnamim^j^ than the academic defidis flat are ty|»cally used to diagnose and ctescnbc d»e population. 

The foUowins is a lining of specific behaviws characteristic of LD. examples of the possible vocational impwrt ofcach. and possible 
S^j^SSsjA^cSSSStKlodifi^^ -n* vocational impaa statements may be used to assist mcare^ 

counsdins ifr^)lOTrmatioft<tf tlw CAMS wiU maxinB« 



LD CHARACTERISTICS 



VOCATIONAL IMPACT 



ATTENTION DbtgiKMtc ^aiisticat Masual-in-R (1987) Oi^ 



1. Fidgets 'feebrssUess 



2. Hasdiffioihyreimtiniiig seated when 
leqaBtdiodoso 



3. Easily disvacted 



Diffioi&y with jobs wtacb aie primai% sedemaiy ( 
Diff^it^ concemnSBig on ta^ 

IiKieases ri^ for accidents 
Lowaresstotenwcc 
Itud»ility to wfxk in sedottary jol) 
DifTiculty ccocentrating on and cwnpledng a task 
Low^ressKJkiancc 

iHfTicii^ wodcmg ^ dcmal pooi or gn»p sestins 

Problam aroimd machineiy, breakrooro. high BrafTic areas in office 

CQttkl Wit w(»k with Msndc or by wtttloir 

IfKnascd fide for accklents. m^tidces. »id mne^^ 
Histtwtions. etc. 

Redaces oteofjob perfonnance and pmhstioti 
Redoces and/br ittterfeies wift oooooacMioe 19 ta^ 
Produces job fatigae wd^ emoiioe^ saess 



CAMS 

Build movonem into adivity 

Let dient west s»)da^ iq> 
OMBtAune piatectivagr or work rate 



^ild a»>vemeia Imo activity 
Let dientwoA standing np 
ChanAtme prododi^ wnfc rate 
l^d^ ajgnifkant diaiaeteristics ef the activity 
AfinteBBc (Sa^adkiits 
Istdate cfieitt to woric ^ 
Useeafiritonca^ogs 

Pnyvide ste^by-iMqp cheddisi, ask client to leoont 
o^bdwvior 



© UAB 1990 LD Tiaintiv Project 
Caiol A. X>owdy. EdJ>. Room 125, Education Buikfing, Univosiiy Station, Biimingham, AL 
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